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STATEMENT  BY  ROBERT  B.  IRWIN  REGARDING  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  TO  THE  BLIND  BEFORE  THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
COMMITTEE-HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MARCH  4,  1949 


For  more  than  eighty  years  cities  and  states 
in  this  country  have  maintained  special 
pensions  or  special  relief  for  the  blind.  This 
group  of  handicapped  people  has  more  need 
of  special  treatment  than  has  any  other 
handicapped  group.  Largely  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  blind  people  themselves  categori¬ 
cal  aid  for  the  blind  was  in  operation  in  more 
than  half  the  states  of  this  country  before  the 
passage  of  the  ScKial  Security  Act  in  1935. 
These  more  or  less  inadequate  special  relief 
laws  were  set  up  because  the  blind  discovered 
that  those  directing  general  relief  work  did 
not  understand  the  special  needs  of  the  blind 
and  did  not  give  them  the  consiijeration  and 
help  which  the  American  taxpayer  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  afford. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  was  enacted 
through  the  efforts  of  men  still  on  your  Com¬ 
mittee  and  of  men  still  in  the  Senate,  Title  X 
providing  special  assistance  to  the  blind  was 


incorporated  in  the  law.  This  chapter  of  the 
Act,  in  spite  of  some  defects,  has  been  the 
greatest  boon  ever  granted  to  the  blind.  Blind 
people  therefore  look  with  misgiving,  almost 
suspicion,  on  any  proposal  to  make  major 
changes  in  the  law.  They  want  to  be  certain 
that  categorical  assistance  for  which  they  have 
fought  for  many  decades  will  not  be  lost  to 
them.  Above  all,  they  dread  any  merging  of 
their  aid  in  a  general  assistance  program. 
While  H.  R.  2892  makes  it  fairly  clear  that 
any  plan  to  be  approved  by  the  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Administration  must  take  into  account 
the  special  needs  of  the  blind,  and  while  it 
expressly  stipulates  that  categorical  treatment 
of  any  group  may  be  carried  out  under  the 
law,  if  passed.  Sections  4  and  5  (pages  16  and 
17),  seem  to  contemplate  that  by  1951  Title 
X — so  precious  to  the  needy  blind  of  the 
United  States — will  no  longer  function. 

Blind  people  and  their  friends  earnestly 
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hope  that  before  any  bill  is  reported  out  of 
committee  its  language  will  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  Title  X  will  be  retained — it  should 
be  so  clear  that  no  regulation  or  no  interpre¬ 
tation  hy  a  future  unfriendly  Administrator 
can  eliminate  it.  If  the  categorical  plan  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  blind  should  be  discontinued, 
tens  of  thousands  of  blind  people  will  receive 
relief  without  an  eye  examination,  and  past 
experience  has  shown  that  these  eye  examina¬ 
tions  have  uncovered  hundreds  upon  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cases  which  could  have  their  sight 
restored  with  proper  medical  treatment.  If 
categorical  aid  for  the  blind  should  no  longer 
be  provided,  we  would  have  no  means  of 
checking  up  on  how  well  sightless  people 
have  been  cared  for  under  a  general  relief 
program,  because  no  segregated  records  on 
the  blind  would  be  kept.  Witness  states  in 
which  blind  people  over  sixty-five  are  now 
classified  with  the  old  aged.  For  example, 
the  state  set-up  in  New  Jersey  makes  it 
slightly  to  the  advantage  of  the  counties  ad¬ 
ministering  assistance  under  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  to  classify  their  elderly  blind  people 
as  aged  rather  than  as  blind.  No  eye  exam¬ 
ination  is  required  of  the  aged,  and  as  a 
result  New  Jersey  has  no  idea  how  many 
aged  blind  people  it  has.  Worse  still,  these 
blind  people  who  might  receive  services  from 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  are 
seldom  referred  to  that  agency  for  home 
teaching  and  other  help. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  watched  the  operation  of  Title  X  ever 
since  its  passage.  About  two  years  ago  it  de¬ 
cided  to  make  a  series  of  spot  studies  in  nine 
states  in  order  to  determine  (i)  whether  or 
not  the  current  criticism  of  the  blind  relief 
program  is  well-founded;  and  (2)  if  so,  to 
what  extent  the  faults  are  due  to  poor  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  to  what  extent  they  are  due 
to  provisions  in  the  law  itself.  We  found  that 
there  was  much  room  for  improvement  in 
the  program,  part  of  which  could  be  corrected 
by  better  administration  and  part  of  which 


would  require  changes  in  the  language  of 
the  law.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
in  most  of  these  states  the  state  directors  wel¬ 
comed  our  suggestions  regarding  improve¬ 
ments  in  administration. 

We  would  recommend  the  following 
amendments  to  the  text  of  Title  X: 

I.  That  the  clause  providing  that  “the  state 
agency  shall  in  determining  need,  take  into 
consideration  any  other  income  and  resources 
of  an  individual  claiming  aid  to  the  blind” 
be  so  modified  that  it  will  permit  of  a  relief 
administration  which  will  stimulate,  not  dis¬ 
courage,  vocational  rehabilitation.  As  relief 
is  administered  today  a  blind  person  who  is  ' 
undertaking  a  long  uphill  climb  back  to  self- 
support  is  discouraged  by  the  administrator 
of  his  relief.  Under  the  present  practice  a 
blind  man  who  is  receiving  $50  a  month  in 
relief,  for  example,  frequently  finds  that 
when  he  returns  to  work  and  first  begins  to 
adjust  himself  to  working  in  the  dark,  his 
earnings  are  not  more  than  $io-$25  a  month. 
Does  the  relief  administrator  try  to  encour¬ 
age  him  to  continue  his  efforts  to  earn  and 
gradually  increase  his  production  by  making 
it  possible  for  him  to  have  more  money  as  a 
result  of  his  employment?  No,  he  is  not 
permitted  by  law  to  do  so.  In  some  instances 
a  small  allowance  is  made  to  the  blind  pa- 
son  for  carfare  and  guide  service,  an  expense 
he  would  not  incur  if  he  were  not  working. 
After  such  expenses  are  met  a  dollar  is  de¬ 
ducted  from  his  blind  relief  grant  for  every 
dollar  he  earns.  As  a  result  he  finds  that  at 
the  end  of  the  month  he  does  not  have  a 
cent  more  to  spend  because  of  having  worked 
than  he  would  have  had,  had  he  stayed  at 
home.  Under  these  conditions  a  blind  person 
acts  just  as  a  seeing  person  would  under  simi¬ 
lar  conditions — on  a  cold  rainy  day  or  when 
it  is  inconvenient  to  go  out,  he  falls  into  the 
habit  of  staying  at  home.  As  a  result  the 
blind  relief  system  tends  to  work  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program.  We  strongly  recommend  that  Title 
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X  be  so  amended  that  a  few  hundred  dollars 
of  a  blind  person’s  earnings  will  be  disre¬ 
garded  when  calculating  his  resources  in  de¬ 
termining  his  relief  grant.  As  he  increases  his 
earning  power  his  grant  should  be  gradually 
reduced,  not  dollar  for  dollar  of  earning,  but 
by  less  than  a  dollar  for  each  dollar  earned,  so 
that  he  will  always  have  a  financial  incentive 
to  work. 

2.  That  a  clause  be  inserted  in  Title  X 
directing  the  Administrator  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count,  in  determining  need,  the  special  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  blind,  because  it  costs  a  blind 
man  more  to  live  than  it  does  a  seeing  person. 
When  this  is  not  done,  the  blind  recipient  of 
relief  receiving  the  same  amount  of  aid  as  a 
seeing  recipient,  is  compelled  to  live  on  a 
lower  standard  than  his  seeing  neighbor  in 
similar  economic  circumstances. 

3.  That  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  government  or  the  state  has  the  power 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  term  “needy 
individual  who  is  blind”  or  “blind  individual 
who  is  needy”  be  cleared  up  by  setting  forth 
that  the  state  shall  have  sole  authority  to  de¬ 
termine  what  constitutes  “a  needy  individual 
who  is  blind.” 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  stipulation 
in  H.  R.  2892  that  all  assistance  and  welfare 
services  shall  be  administered  or  supervised 
by  a  single  state  agency  is  unwise  so  far  as  the 
blind  are  concerned.  If  you  recommend  the 


passage  of  this  bill,  assistance  and  welfare 
services  to  the  blind  should  be  made  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  rule  that  all  assistance 
and  welfare  work  be  carried  on  by  a  single 
state  agency.  For  such  an  arrangement  you 
have  a  precedent  in  the  Barden-LaFollette 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  which  in  gen¬ 
eral  requires  that  vocational  rehabilitation  be 
carried  on  by  a  single  state  agency,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  the  blind  vocational  rehabil¬ 
itation  shall  be  carried  on  by  the  same  state 
agency  which  administers  other  services  to 
the  blind. 

We  would  also  recommend  that  in  Sections 
4  and  5  of  Title  XIV  (H.R.  2892)  where 
Titles  I,  IV  and  X  are  virtually  discontinued 
in  1951,  the  Roman  numeral  X  be  deleted  so 
that  assistance  and  welfare  services  to  the 
blind  may  continue  to  be  administered  under 
that  title. 

If  the  variable  grant  is  included  in  Title 
XIV,  it  must  be  included  in  Title  X,  other¬ 
wise  the  states  will  soon  succumb  to  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  deal  with  the  blind  under  a  general 
relief  program  in  order  to  get  more  money 
from  the  Federal  government. 

Whether  your  committee  decides  to  expand 
an  assistance  program,  as  contemplated  in 
H.  R.  2892,  or  not,  we  hope  that  the  recom¬ 
mendations  regarding  changes  in  Title  X  will 
be  acted  upon  favorably,  as  the  amendments 
are  long  overdue. 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  OR  REHABILITATION 
DOLE  OR  WAGES 

R.  LAWRENCE  THOMPSON 


The  writer  has  had  Florida  sand  in  his  shoes 
from  Key  West  to  Pensacola  and  over  the 

Mr.  R.  L.  Thompson  is  industrial  specialist  for  the 
Honda  Council  for  the  Blind. 


past  two  years  has  been  in  the  field  in  this 
state  three-fourths  of  the  time  and  has  visited 
hundreds  of  applicants  for  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices.  With  dry  sand  powder  fluffing  about  his 
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ankles  for  all  the  world  like  petrified  New 
England  snow,  and  then  with  a  pleasant 
wade  through  water  half  way  up  to  his 
knees  as  he  passed  low  spots  on  these  powder 
sand  streets  after  one  of  our  famous  deluges 
of  tropic  rain,  he  has  admittedly  had  troubles. 
It  has  not  been  these  factors  nor  those  of 
color,  lack  of  education  or  physical  handicap, 
but  the  fear  of  insecurity  in  our  economic 
world  which  has  proved  to  be  the  greatest 
barrier  to  the  rehabilitation  of  our  able  blind. 
This  fear  keeps  most  of  our  able  blind  on  Aid 
to  the  Blind  or  Aid  to  Dependent  Children. 
Examples  can  be  multiplied,  but  these  two 
will  suffice:  a  Negro  client  with  three  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  sighted  wife,  earning  $12.00  a 
week,  receives  $45.00  per  month  aid  to  the 
blind.  He  had  been  a  prosperous  cook  up  to 
a  year  before  our  meeting  and  he  wants  to 
earn  his  own  way.  A  job  opening  is  found 
with  a  linen  supply  company  which  will 
net  him  about  $16.00  per  week.  Taking  this 
job  would  mean  that  he  would  probably  lose 
his  grant  in  part  and  that  his  wife  would 
have  to  give  up  her  job  and  stay  home  with 
her  children.  The  welfare  board  could  not 
give  me  the  faas  which  would  have  indicated 
immediately  what  part  of  his  grant  would  be 
cut  off  if  he  accepted  this  work.  The  result  is 
that  the  wife  continues  to  work;  the  husband 
is  still  at  home  and  dependent  on  Aid  to  the 
Blind.  One  cannot  blame  him  for  his  de¬ 
cision  to  continue  receiving  his  sure  $9^.00 
per  month  rather  than  chancing  an  income 
reduction  to  a  probable  $65.00  per  month 
earned  from  the  job  at  the  linen  supply  com¬ 
pany.  We  all  know  that  the  cut  would  not 
have  been  complete  but  the  fear  of  losing  the 
little  security  he  had  and  our  inability  to 
give  bona  fide  assurances  that  this  fear  was 
unfounded  and  that  he  would  have  more 
dollars  per  month,  if  he  worked,  meant  that 
rehabilitation  into  an  individualistic  economic 
world  was  impossible. 

Still  another  client,  white,  unmarried,  to¬ 
tally  blind  and  receiving  $45.00  per  month  aid 


to  the  blind  had,  while  in  her  later  teens  and 
twenties,  sung  as  a  soloist  on  several  of  our 
large  ocean  liners  and  had  a  nation-wide  radio 
program.  Now  in  her  thirties,  she  tenaciously 
hangs  on  to  what  she  calls  her  “little  se¬ 
curity”  and  although  she  wants  to  get  back 
into  her  profession,  her  fear  of  insecurity  pre¬ 
vents  her  from  taking  the  proper  steps.  It 
was  even  necessary  to  give  her  all  sorts  of 
assurance  that  a  physical  examination,  a  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  rehabilitation  department, 
would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  her 
“little  security”.  This  fear  might  be  dissi¬ 
pated  by  intensive  case  work  which  neither 
the  welfare  department  nor  our  department 
seem  able  to  afford. 

It  is  clear  that  those  of  us  who  work  for 
the  assistance  agencies  and  the  rehabilitation 
agencies  all  believe  that  the  desired  end  for 
the  able,  is  rehabilitation.  We  also  recognize 
that  the  laws  providing  for  public  assistance 
to  the  blind  make  relief  the  objective  rather 
than  a  means  to  the  goal  of  rehabilitation  of 
the  able  blind.  To  show  how  public  relief  as 
now  set  up  is  essentially  an  end  and  not  a 
means  toward  rehabilitation,  here  are  a  few 
examples:  Aid  to  the  Blind  apportions  money 
on  the  basis  of  need,  but  in  our  economic 
world,  the  world  into  which  the  rehabilitants 
must  go,  payment  is  based  on  hours  worked 
and  amount  produced.  Most  Aid  to  the  Blind 
clients  work  hard  to  show  maximum  need  in 
order  to  obtain  the  maximum  grant.  This 
fosters  a  state  of  mind  that  one  is  better  of!  |i 
not  to  work  for  a  wage,  but  to  supplement  | 
the  grant  by  odd  jobs,  selling  from  door  to  I 
door,  panhandling  or  other  work,  the  income  I 
from  which  can  easily  be  hidden  from  in-  | 
vestigators.  Such  work  together  with  aid  to  j 
the  blind  offers  more  security  to  the  able  j 
blind  man  than  a  job  with  an  average  wage  I 
in  a  none  too  stable  economic  world.  To  base  j 
relief  on  need  alone  does  not  harm  those  I 
totally  disabled  because  of  age  or  physical  j 
disability.  But  to  base  relief  to  the  able  blind  1 
on  need  alone  is  to  force  the  individual  into  j 
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ways  of  secrecy  and  dishonesty,  and  con¬ 
versely  to  encourage  no  one  to  proudly  show 
what  he  has  been  able  to  do  for  himself  in 
terms  of  economic  accomplishment.  It  is  a 
natural  drive  to  want  to  do  better  than  the 
next  fellow.  To  crush  this  desire  to  do  better 
in  accordance  with  the  accepted  economic 
mores  of  our  society  is  frustrating  and  de¬ 
bilitating  to  the  individual. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  the  best  way  to  rein¬ 
state  the  desire  to  be  rewarded  economically, 
for  what  one  produces  rather  than  for  what 
one  needs.  A  pension  might  be  given  to 
every  blind  person.  Money  might  be  given  to 
a  parental  agency  as  it  is  given  to  the  parents 
of  dependent  children  to  be  used  for  rehabil¬ 
itation  into  our  economic  system.  However, 
in  reviewing  H.  R.  6818  (1948),  a  proposed 
revision  of  our  present  aid  to  the  blind  laws, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  concept  of  need 
is  not  eliminated.  Until  such  time  as  we  put 
rehabilitation  and  welfare  services  to  the  able 
blind  on  the  basis  of  productivity  rather  than 
need,  we  cannot  hope  for  maximum  success 
in  rehabilitating  these  able  blind  into  our 
economic  system.  The  proposed  bill,  H.  R. 
6818  (1948),  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction; 
although  not  eliminating  the  concept  of  need, 
it  does  allow  a  blind  person  to  retain  a  stipu¬ 
lated  portion  of  his  assistance  while  earning 
money  through  his  own  efforts. 

The  blind  compose  the  only  group  of  able 
workers  covered  by  categorical  aid  to  which 
,  the  needs  test  is  made  directly  applicable.  The 
Federal  Security  Agency  is  recommending 
the  discontinuance  of  categorical  relief  such 
as  aid  to  the  blind,  old  age  assistance  and 
aid  to  dependent  children,  and  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  a  system  of  relief  supported  by  fed¬ 
eral  grants  to  the  states  for  aid  to  all  needy 
persons,  embodied  in  H.  R.  2645  (1949). 
This  recommended  legislation  makes  no  effort 
to  profit  from  the  failings  of  the  laboratory 
experiment  of  aid  to  the  blind  based  on  need 
alone.  It  fails  to  accept  and  recommend  any 
one  of  the  principles  recommended  as  reme¬ 


dies  aimed  at  encouraging  the  able  blind  to 
fit  into  our  individualistic  economic  world, 
which  remedies  are  equally  applicable  to  able 
persons,  other  than  the  blind,  who  happen  to 
be  needy.  We  do  want  to  encourage  the  hu¬ 
man  desire  for  individual  independence,  don’t 
we?  We  do  want  to  nurture  the  desire  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  graduate  from  the  rolls  of  the 
needy,  don’t  we?  We  admit  that  no  system 
can  be  perfect  but  we  do  not  want  to  multiply 
failings  by  a  system  of  gross  basic  failings 
which  could  be  remedied,  do  we?  At  present, 
needy  blind  persons  whose  gr£At-in-aid  is 
equal  to  their  needs  for  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
etc.,  cannot  benefit  from  money  earned  by  the 
“sweat  of  their  brow”,  till  their  earnings  ex¬ 
ceed  these  needs.  A  dollar  earned  means  a 
dollar  taken  from  their  grant  check.  Thinkers 
close  to  the  problems  arising  from  this  sys¬ 
tem,  who  are  active  in  organizations  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  whose  wel¬ 
fare  is  admittedly  closely  linked  to  the 
welfare  of  our  nation  and  its  economic  sys¬ 
tem,  unanimously  recommended  H.  R.  6818 
(1948),  which  would  permit  a  blind  person 
to  retain  a  substantial  share  of  his  earnings 
over  and  above  his  maximum  needs  without 
entirely  cutting  off  his  relief  grant. 

The  kind  of  pathology  in  these  bills  could 
unite  the  objective  of  aid  to  the  needy  blind 
with  the  prime  objective  of  amalgamating 
able  blind  persons  into  our  economic  system 
now  encouraged  through  the  federally  sup¬ 
ported  rehabilitation  services. 

We,  in  working  for  the  blind,  hope  that 
legislators  and  those  of  us  whom  they  repre¬ 
sent  will  take  time  to  study  and  will  heed  the 
lessons  learned  in  relief  to  the  needy  blind 
based  on  need  alone  rather  than  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  desire  of  each  individual  to  honestly 
increase  his  living  standard  through  his  own 
efforts.  We  hazard  a  guess  that  the  principles 
embodied  in  bills  such  as  H.  R.  6818  (1948), 
would  be  sufficient  to  safeguard  these  basic 
human  desires  upon  which  our  democratic 
system  of  life  and  progress  is  dependent. 
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The  academic  conflict  between  welfare  relief 
and  rehabilitation  is  a  sign  of  healthful,  intel¬ 
lectual  life,  but  when  this  conflict  resolves 
itself  into  one  between  being  satisfied  with  a 
little  bread  and  butter  and  the  fear  of  no 
bread  and  butter  for  the  individual  blind 
person  involved,  it  is  regrettable.  This  conflict 
is  productive  of  confusion  and  indecision  in 
each  individual  concerned  and  is  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  existing  conflict  between  the 
paternal,  collective  and  needs  philosophy  as 
opposed  to  the  non-paternal,  individualistic 
and  prodifctive  philosophy,  both  embodied  in 
the  conglomeration  of  philosophies  which  are 
basic  to  the  working  principles  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  and  all  related  organizations 
in  the  several  states.  The  rift  is  not  as  wide 
as  above  indicated;  it  might  be  better  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  conflict  between  an  over-protec¬ 
tive  parent,  who  fails  to  prepare  his  child  to 
supply  his  own  needs  and  one  who  protects 
and  nurtures  the  child  for  the  purpose  of 
full  growth  in  a  world  which  demands  that 
all  who  are  able  supply  their  own  needs. 
Applying  the  above  simile  to  the  blind  per¬ 


son  is  roughly  comparable  to  the  welfare 
board  in  charge  of  assistance  (the  over-pro¬ 
tective  parent)  which  threatens  no  protection 
if  the  blind  person  attempts  to  assert  openly 
his  economic  independence,  and  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  board  (the  protecting  parent)  which  is 
urging,  and  planning  to  assist,  the  blind  per¬ 
son  to  prepare  for  and  gain  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability. 

Further,  if  this  needs  philosophy  should 
make  serious  inroads  into  our  individualistic 
economy,  as  recommended  by  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  our  whole  competitive  sys¬ 
tem  might  be  seriously  threatened.  Which  is  it 
to  be — dole  or  wages? 

Bills  exempting  income  (H.R.  6211  and 
H.R.  2990)  have  been  introduced  during  the 
1948  and  1949  sessions  of  Congress.  These 
bills  exempt  all  income  such  as  return  from 
investments,  rents,  and  insurance,  as  well  as 
wages.  The  principle  of  exemption  is  applied 
here  but  has  not  been  thought  out  so  care¬ 
fully  as  in  H.R.  6818,  which  exempts  earnings 
onlv. 
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The  term  “free  guide  service”  as  used  here, 
refers  to  the  assistance  of  a  sighted  person 
assigned  and  paid  by  the  agency  to  lead  and 
direct  the  blind  client  when  away  from  his 
home.  To  understand  the  problems  involved 
for  the  Guild,  as  well  as  for  its  client  group  in 
the  use  of  this  free  guide  service,  one  must 
be  aware  of  two  of  the  more  complicating 


Mrs.  Ruth  Rothman  is  a  social  worker  for  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind.  The  above  was  written 
as  a  report,  rather  than  as  an  article  for  publication,  but 
we  felt  that  it  should  be  made  available  to  other  social 
workers. 


factors;  the  administrative  functional  di-' 
visions  of  the  agency  and  the  long  history  of 
gratuitous  services  to  the  blind  of  which  free 
guide  service  is  only  one. 

While  the  social  service  department  and 
the  recreation  department  are  two  of  the 
Guild’s  larger  service  divisions,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  of  these  departments  within  the 
agency  has  been  somewhat  separate.  The 
emergence  within  the  social  service  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  philosophy  of  services  to  clients  in 
case  work  terms  came  gradually  to  involve 
rethinking  around  the  use  of  free  guide 
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service.  This  presented  a  considerable  chal¬ 
lenge  both  for  the  workers  and  for  the  clients 
since  the  service  had  previously  been  given 
as  a  compensating  right  to  all  blind  clients 
of  the  agency  who  requested  it.  Earlier,  a 
client  who  wanted  the  services  of  a  guide  for 
a  trip  away  from  his  home  whether  for  a 
clinic  visit,  necessary  shopping  or  recreational 
purposes  was  usually  given  such  guide  service 
upon  request.  For  the  services  of  the  guides 
the  Guild  paid  gradually  rising  rates  now 
amounting  to  $1.60  plus  carfare  for  most  trips 
with  the  exception  of  clinic  trips  which  are 
more  time  consuming  and  which  are  paid  for 
at  a  rate  of  $2.10  plus  carfare.  The  client 
whose  requests  for  guide  service  involved  a 
scries  of  trips  over  a  period  of  time  such  as 
weekly  or  semi-weekly  visits  to  the  Guild 
Recreation  Center  had  continued  to  receive 
such  guide  service  after  his  case  was  closed 
with  the  social  service  department. 

In  the  recreation  division  of  the  agency 
the  same  practice  of  free  guide  service  upon 
the  client’s  own  statement  of  need  had  been 
established.  Blind  or  partially  sighted  indi¬ 
viduals  interested  in  the  full  and  varied 
recreation  department  program  came  in  and 
registered  for  those  groups  and  classes  in 
which  they  were  interested.  This  might  in¬ 
volve  trips  to  the  Guild  Recreation  Center 
any  number  of  days  a  week,  depending  upon 
the  individual’s  interests.  If  he  expressed  his 
feeling  of  inability  to  travel  alone  or  to  se¬ 
cure  the  assistance  of  a  family  member  as  a 
guide,  the  client  was  granted  the  free  services 
of  an  agency-paid  guide. 

Beginning  with  May  1947,  a  client  applying 
to  the  scKial  service  department  for  guide 
service  for  any  purpose  was  interviewed  by  a 
case  worker.  The  client  was  helped  to  think 
about  his  reasons  for  asking  for  help  and  the 
possibility  that  he  might  in  some  way  be  able 
to  meet  or  partially  meet  his  own  need.  Since 
this  same  process  had  not  been  integrated 
into  the  recreation  department  and  clients 
there,  up  to  this  point,  continued  to  get  free 


guide  service  on  their  own  statement  of  need, 
some  confusion  and  resentment  began  to  be 
expressed  by  social  service  department  clients. 

The  broad  general  problems  regarding 
guiding  were  discussed  with  the  social  service 
committee  of  the  Board  and  it  was  considered 
advisable  for  the  agency  to  undertake  a  study 
of  all  free  guiding  situations.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  case  worker  who  makes  this  report 
was  employed  on  a  temporary  basis.  From 
May  1947  through  December  1947  the  regular 
case  work  staff  worked  with  sixty-five  clients 
whose  problems  were  wholly,  or  in  part,  re¬ 
lated  to  guide  service  need.  The  writer 
worked  with  thirty-six  other  clients  whose 
situations  involved  either  requests  for  guide 
service  or  the  current  use  of  this  service. 
During  this  three-month  period,  this  worker 
saw  clients  coming  into  the  social  service 
department  asking  for  free  guide  service  as 
well  as  those  clients  of  the  recreation  depart¬ 
ment  both  using  and  requesting  this  service. 

For  the  purfKJses  of  this  report  on  the  guide 
service  study,  a  comprehensive  evaluation  has 
been  made  only  of  the  thirty-six  cases  known 
directly  to  this  worker.  It  is,  however,  the 
worker’s  considered  opinion  that  since  these 
thirty-six  cases  were  in  no  sense  selected,  the 
same  relationship  of  findings  might  be 
thought  to  exist  in  the  total  of  loi  cases  seen 
by  worker  and  regular  staff  together.  At  the 
point  at  which  this  study  was  undertaken, 
clients  known  to  the  recreation  department 
exclusively  were  still  receiving  free  guide 
service.  The  worker  found  that  clients  re¬ 
ceiving  free  guide  service  had  considerable 
confusion  about  their  own  eligibility,  to¬ 
gether  with  strongly  competitive  feelings 
towards  other  clients  receiving  the  service. 
One  by-product  of  this  study  was  to  help 
clients  to  feel  that  all  receiving  or  requesting 
guide  service  had  an  equal  opportunity  to 
consult  with  the  worker  about  the  individual 
needs. 

A  considerable  group  of  clients  in  ap¬ 
proaching  the  worker,  attempted  to  negate 
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the  possibility  of  solving  the  guide  service 
problem  on  any  individual  basis.  Here  the 
effort  was  to  overwhelm  the  worker  with  the 
weight  of  the  group’s  hostile  feelings  about 
this  attempt  to  separate  out  individual  eligi¬ 
bility.  The  Guild  history  of  free  guide  service 
was  used  by  the  clients  repeatedly.  The 
worker  felt  that  it  was  a  valuable  experience 
for  the  client  to  be  able  to  move  away  from 
his  complete  identification  with  the  group 
even  if  only  briefly.  Many  clients  faced  for 
the  first  time  conscious  expression  of  their 
own  individual  need  and  how  they  could 
relate  to  a  helping  situation.  By  the  time  the 
worker  began  interviewing,  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  and  hostility  to  the  idea  of  talking 
over  individual  need  for  guide  service  had 
been  expressed  by  clients.  Because  of  our 
recognition  of  the  group  aspect  interest  in 
the  free  guide  service  question,  the  worker, 
in  addition  to  interviewing  the  clients  in¬ 
volved,  spoke  at  two  group  meetings  within 
the  recreation  department.  Here  the  attempt 
was  made  to  explain  agency  thinking  about 
guide  service  and  to  encourage  clients  to  feel 
free  to  express  their  own  ideas  about  this. 
The  worker  had  regular  weekly  evening 
hours  and  became  a  familiar  person  in  the 
recreation  department  so  that  some  free  in¬ 
terchange  with  guides  and  clients  was  also 
possible. 

An  interesting  aspect  was  the  series  of 
meetings  held  with  the  guides,  out  of  which 
has  come  a  better  mutual  understanding  of 
the  guide  job  and  responsibilities.  A  good 
deal  of  help  was  given  the  guides  with  the 
techniques  of  guiding  and  the  guides  as  in¬ 
dividuals  with  varying  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  came  to  be  better  known.  We  were 
also  able  to  establish  the  requirement  of  medi¬ 
cal  examinations  for  all  present  and  future 
guides  and  to  think  more  exactly  about  the 
numbers  of  guides  we  might  need  and  how 
guides  could  be  found.  Some  undesirable 
guiding  practices  came  out  and  could  be  cor¬ 
rected.  We  found  too  that  clients  were  some¬ 


times  left  alone  for  hours  at  clinics  waiting 
until  their  guides  returned  for  them.  To 
handle  the  situation  of  clinic  guiding,  which 
is  time  consuming  for  the  guide,  so  that  the 
guide  would  feel  recompensed  for  remaining 
with  the  client,  we  decided  with  the  guides 
on  an  increased  fee  for  clinic  guiding.  For 
the  guides,  these  meetings  provided  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  expression  of  their  ideas  and 
questions  and  we  feel  that  better  service  to 
the  clients  will  result. 

Each  client  seen  was  given  an  explanation 
of  the  purpose  of  the  interview,  together  with 
an  opportunity  to  express  his  own  feeling 
about  it.  The  contact  was  however  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  guide  service  need.  Whenever 
indicated  and  possible  it  was  the  worker’s 
goal  to  help  the  client  to  see  his  need  for 
guide  service  as  part  of,  and  related  to,  his 
general  way  of  living.  Most  of  these  clients 
had  been  receiving  free  guide  service  for  years 
and  found  it  difficult  to  accept  the  newer 
thinking  about  guide  service.  Many  of  the 
clients  seen  had  originally  requested  free 
guide  service  but  several  times  the  worker 
met  clients  who  angrily  pointed  out  that  they 
had  not  requested  such  a  service  but  instead 
had  only  accepted  it  after  offers  on  the  part 
of  the  agency.  Many  clients  carried  over  into 
their  own  interviews  with  the  worker  an 
unwillingness  to  see  guide  service  need  as 
individualized  and  going  beyond  the  overall 
philosophy  that  all  blind  people  vvho  want 
the  service  must  have  guides  supplied  them. 
In  the  minority  were  those  clients  who  came 
to  the  first  interview  prepared  to  deal  re¬ 
sponsibly  with  their  own  particularly  indi¬ 
vidualized  guiding  problems.  Several  clients 
reached  out  slowly  and  tentatively  in  going 
along  with  the  worker  as  if  to  test  out  th:ir 
own  strengths  in  separating  themselves  from 
the  “group  philosophy”  about  guiding. 

The  numbers  of  interviews  with  each  client 
varied.  In  those  situations  in  which  there  was 
a  single  client  contact,  it  was  sometimes 
necessary  to  make  many  telephone  calls  and 
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to  send  several  letters  to  cooperating  agencies. 
In  several  situations  depending  on  the  taking 
over  of  responsibility  for  guide  service  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  Department  of  Welfare,  three 
months  elapsed  between  the  initiation  of  ac¬ 
tivity  towards  this  end,  and  its  completion. 
Mrs.  Y.,  a  widow,  with  partial  vision,  after 
many  years  of  recreation  center  attendance 
found  it  necessary  to  request  guide  service. 
Maintained  by  the  Department  of  Welfare, 
she  received  Old  Age  rather  than  Blind  As¬ 
sistance.  She  would  now  need  guide  service 
to  her  three-times-a-week  recreation  groups 
for  as  long  aj  she  continued  to  be  able  to 
come  to  the  Center,  where  she  had  her  only 
contact  with  people  and  the  stream  of  life. 
Within  a  single  interview,  it  was  established 
that  Mrs.  Y.  should  have  guide  service.  Three 
months  elapsed  between  the  worker’s  first 
contact  with  the  Department  of  Welfare  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  that  agency  to  meet 
the  expense  of  guide  service  and  the  granting 
of  the  guide  service  allowance  by  the  public 
agency.  To  get  this  accomplished  the  worker 
sent  two  letters  and  found  it  necessary  to 
make  eight  telephone  calls  in  addition  to  the 
contacts  with  Mrs.  Y.  However,  as  the  result, 
Mrs.  Y.  has  the  assurance  of  guide  service 
and  the  guide  service  expense  will  be  met  as 
it  should  be  by  the  public  agency. 

In  another  situation,  two  interviews  and  five 
telephone  calls  went  into  determining  whether 
a  client  who  was  requesting  free  guide  serv¬ 
ice,  could  use  such  service  in  becoming 
better  able  to  adjust  to  his  blindness.  Work¬ 
ers  concluded  that  this  man  was  looking  for 
a  way  out  of  facing  his  more  basic  problem — 
that  of  really  finding  himself  and  his  way 
around  as  a  blind  person.  Therefore,  instead 
of  automatically  meeting  his  request  for  free 
guide  service,  we  examined  with  him  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  wanting  it,  and  tried  to  help  him 
to  make  more  constructive  use  of  the  com¬ 
munity  resources  with  which  he  was  already 
in  contact. 

The  largest  number  of  client  contacts 


went  into  those  situations  in  which  we 
worked  directly  with  the  client  over  a  short 
period  of  time  towards  helping  him  to  change 
something  in  his  situation.  This  was  particu¬ 
larly  true  with  several  women  in  their  late 
twenties  and  early  thirties,  who  were  being 
totally  maintained  by  parents,  and,  in  one 
case,  by  an  unmarried  brother.  Sighted 
women  of  comparable  ages  would  probably 
have  been  able  to  work  out  some  more  inde¬ 
pendent  status.  These  young  women  were  in 
the  relationship  to  their  parents  or  parent 
substitutes  of  chronologically  much  younger 
children.  Two  of  these  clients  were  unable 
to  work  out  anything  more  constructive  for 
themselves  during  their  contact  with  the 
worker.  They  continued  to  maintain  the  fan¬ 
tasy  of  security  of  dependence  upon  parents 
although  in  one  of  these  situations  the  parents 
were  close  to  seventy  years  of  age.  The  at¬ 
tempt  with  the  group  of  younger  clients  was 
to  help  them  to  think  about  whether  the  free 
guide  service  they  were  requesting  would 
bring  them  what  they  wanted  to  achieve  in 
the  way  of  life  adjustment.  One  of  these 
clients  was  able  to  see  for  herself  that  increased 
free  guide  service  which  she  requested  would 
help  her  only  to  keep  things  as  they  were. 
She  has  been  able  to  go  ahead  now  to  test 
out  her  new  interest  in  some  plan  through 
which  she  may  get  training  for  future  em¬ 
ployment.  This  is  equally  true  of  another 
young  woman  who  asked  for  increased  guide 
service  and  with  case  work  help  is  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  that  this  will  not  meet  her 
real  difficulty  of  finding  a  more  secure  and 
independent  way  of  living.  She  came  to  see 
that  her  parents  because  of  their  increasing 
age  are  becoming  less  well  able  to  maintain 
her,  and  is  now  interested  in  aptitude  testing 
and  vocational  training  possibilities.  In  a 
third  such  situation,  a  young  woman  found  in 
the  case  work  contact  her  first  opportunity  to 
express  for  herself  her  resentment  at  her 
parents’  over  protective  attitudes  and  asked 
help  for  herself  towards  determining  how 
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she  could  begin  to  live  more  indepedently. 

Seventeen  of  the  thirty-six  clients  inter¬ 
viewed  used  the  contact  with  the  worker  to 
discuss  things  over  and  above  their  guide 
service  needs.  It  is  important  not  only  that 
they  are  more  comfortable  now  but  also  that 
they  now  know  that  such  assistance  is  avail¬ 
able  to  them  in  the  future  within  the  Guild 
program.  Six  of  these  clients  required  help 
beyond  the  short  time  contact  with  the 
worker  and  will  probably  go  on  to  work  with 
regular  staff  case  workers. 

The  worker  considered  it  the  function  of 
the  Guild  not  only  to  give  free  guide  service 
responsibly  and  constructively  where  it  was 
indicated  but  also  to  withhold  it  in  the  same 
way  and  without  damage  to  the  client  where 
it  should  not  be  given.  A  young  woman  re¬ 
quested  continuation  of  the  free  guide  plan 
for  getting  her  to  her  home  after  a  weekly 
recreation  center  activity.  The  amount  of 
money  involved  was  90^.  Far  beyond  this  in 
importance  was  the  emotional  damage  to  this 
girl  in  getting  unrealistically  a  Guild  response 
to  a  neurotic  demand.  Poor  parental  rela¬ 
tionships  involved  here  made  it  seem  that 
there  could  be  no  change  from  the  fixed, 
rigid  home  contribution  plan  which  she  had 
worked  out  for  herself.  She  felt  that  although 
the  family  income  was  more  than  adequate, 
since  neither  she  nor  her  parents  would  or 
could  meet  the  go4  expense,  the  Guild  must 
do  so.  In  a  beginning  way,  the  worker  was 
able  to  help  her  to  see  some  of  the  unreality 
of  her  planning;  that  90^  weekly  could  not 
make  her  parents  love  her  more  or  less  and 
that  she  was  no  more  independent  of  them 
by  giving  this  amount  than  she  would  be  if 
she  withheld  it  to  meet  a  valid  recreational 
need.  It  has  been  a  constructive  growth  ex¬ 
perience  for  this  girl  to  have  been  able  to 
work  this  through. 

Nine  clients  seen  were  being  maintained  in 
part  by  children.  Here  a  good  deal  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  in  handling  the  free  guide  question  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  client’s  degree  of  security 


within  his  familial  relationship.  In  one  I 
situation,  a  single  son  although  not  finan-  | 
daily  able  to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  i 
guide  service,  volunteered  to  meet  his  mother 
at  the  Center  and  guide  her  home  once  a  I 
week  if  the  Guild  would  provide  a  guide  to 
get  her  to  the  Center.  With  Mr.  C.,  the 
worker  felt  that  it  was  valid  for  the  Guild  to 
meet  the  twice-weekly  guide  service  fee  for 
recreational  activities. 

A  daughter  employed  outside  the  home' 
was  already  meeting  total  home  maintenance 
expenses  in  addition  to  carrying  the  physical 
burden  of  home  upkeep.  We  fopnd  two  clients 
receiving  free  guide  service  for  family  food 
shopping  although  single  children  in  the 
homes  were  earning  substantial  salaries  with¬ 
out  making  any  contribution  towards  meet¬ 
ing  their  own  individual  expenses  within  the  I 
family  group.  These  of  course  represented  | 
neurotic  patterns  of  long  standing  which  we 
could  not  effect.  At  the  same  time  we  could  I 
not  accept  the  responsibility  to  continue  to  I 
meet  the  shopping  guide  service  expense. 

There  were  eight  cases  in  which  the  Guild 
had  been  providing  free  guide  service  al¬ 
though  the  clients  were  receiving  Department 
of  Welfare  assistance.  Here  we  found  that 
these  clients  could  receive  guide  service  ex¬ 
pense  funds  through  the  public  agenq. 
While  a  good  deal  of  the  worker’s  time  and 
effort  went  into  working  through  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  with  the  Department  of  Wel¬ 
fare,  the  resulting  security  for  the  clients 
makes  this  seem  valid. 

Four  recreational  department  clients  re¬ 
ceiving  free  guide  service  were  residents  of  a 
home  for  the  blind.  It  was  necessary  not  only 
to  interview  the  clients  but  also  to  visit  their 
residence  in  order  to  better  understand  the 
validity  of  their  seeking  this  outside  recrea¬ 
tion  in  order  to  develop  a  more  normal  way  i 
of  living.  Eventually  a  plan  was  evolved 
through  which  the  resident  home  took  over 
the  responsibility  for  getting  their  clients  to 
the  recreation  center.  It  is  important  we  be- 
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lieve  that  for  these  clients  there  is  an  emo¬ 
tional  gain  in  knowing  that  the  institution 
within  which  they  live,  believes  in  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  satisfying  recreational  opportunities 
for  those  who  want  them. 

As  indicated  above,  the  discussion  of  guide 
service  need  has  been  of  help  to  the  clients  in 
varying  degrees.  Real  security  is  represented 
in  the  case  of  those  clients  who  have  clarified 
their  need  to  the  point  where  they  know,  and 
are  contributing,  what  is  expected  of  them  in 
relation  to  their  guide  service  need.  Those 
clients  who  were  applying  for  free  guide  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  first  time  are  better  off  for  having 
received  help  realistically.  While  the  study 
was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
free  guide  service  need,  seventeen  of  the 
thirty-six  clients  received  help  for  which  they 
asked  in  other  areas  of  difficulty  as  well. 


Most  of  these  would  not  have  been  reached 
except  through  this  medium.  While  there  still 
exists  on  the  part  of  some  clients,  continued 
negative  feeling  about  the  Guild’s  changing 
philosophy,  in  regard  to  free  guide  service, 
most  clients  have  been  helped  through  facing 
squarely  their  needs  as  involved  in,  and  be¬ 
yond  the  guide  service  question. 

The  Guild,  as  a  client  service  agency,  in 
turn  has  these  greater  strengths  within  its 
client  group.  Perhaps  having  faced  and 
worked  through  this  problem,  these  clients 
will  be  better  able  to  handle  themselves  in 
their  total  Guild  relationships.  The  definition 
of  where  in  each  instance,  responsibility  for 
meeting  guide  service  need  rests,  whether  with 
the  client,  the  Guild  or  some  outside  agency, 
cannot  help  but  be  useful  to  the  Guild  in 
further  planning  for  giving  service. 
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“What  is  new  for  the  old?”  This  question 
was  posed  with  unexpectedness  and  direct¬ 
ness  over  the  telephone  the  other  day,  and 
was  in  turn  leveled  at  another  person  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  “in  the  know”.  There  was 
unhesitating  agreement  that  the  newest  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  situation  of  the  aged  in  our  midst 
is  the  greatly  aroused  interest  in  them,  and 
that  admittedly  the  most  important  aspect  of 
this  interest  is  its  newly  acquired  optimism. 
To  those  who  have  for  years  come  to  think 
of  themselves,  if  not  as  “lone”  voices  in  a 
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wilderness,  at  least  as  a  group  of  voices  un¬ 
heeded  even  while  pleading  the  cause  of 
older  people  and  their  needs,  this  is  extremely 
gratifying.  How  much  of  the  change  from 
indifference  to  willingness  to  listen,  and  even 
on  occasion,  to  act,  is  due  to  the  amazing  but 
steady  rise  in  the  number  and  proportion  of 
older  people  among  us,  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine.  Obviously  sheer  numbers  are  bound  to 
force  attention  to  a  problem,  but  with  the 
somewhat  pessimistic  traditional  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  limitations  of  old  age,  such  atten¬ 
tion  could  have  led  to  an  exaggerated  pessi¬ 
mism  rather  than  to  the  present  tempered 
optimism,  of  which  there  is  daily  new  and 
exciting  evidence.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  said  by  those  scientists  who 
study  the  effects  of  population  shifts  that  the 
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increasing  numbers  of  oldsters  will  demand 
not  totally  different  or  additional  services, 
but  rather  a  new  use  of  those  in  existence 
adapted  to  a  different  set  of  people  with  a 
different  set  of  needs.  That  adaptation  is 
gradually  taking  place.  Services  such  as  sur¬ 
gery,  psychotherapy,  even  casework,  which 
until  very  recently  were  denied  older  people 
merely  because  of  their  years,  are  gradually 
being  adapted  to  their  needs.  This  is  true 
whether  those  needs  are  special  in  quality  be¬ 
cause  of  age,  or  whether  they  are  the  same  as 
those  of  persons  of  other  age  groups — as  they 
frequently  are.  This  gives  us  cause  for  en¬ 
couragement  although  not  for  congratulation. 
The  gap  between  what  is  required  to  make 
life  even  tolerable  for  many  old  people  and 
what  is  specifically  available  for  them  is  still 
far  too  great  to  permit  any  resting  on 
imaginary  laurels. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  discernible 
upsurge  of  positive  concern.  With  it  there 
is  a  distinct  recognition  that  the  aged  are  in¬ 
dividuals  with  both  rights  and  responsibilities. 
Distinguished  members  of  several  scientific 
professions  are  dedicating  themselves  to 
studying  ways  and  means  of  improving  the 
physical,  psychological,  and  mental  health  of 
older  people.  By  their  side  a  small,  but  grow¬ 
ing,  band  of  social  workers  is  valiantly  striv¬ 
ing  to  bridge  the  wide  gap  between  needs 
and  facilities  by  meeting  the  one  and  im¬ 
proving  the  other  in  the  light  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  is  being  developed. 

Better  Casework 

But  what  is  actually  happening  that  is  new 
for  the  old  person  who  lives  in  one’s  family, 
or  in  one’s  neighborhood,  that  person  who 
has  to  make,  either  alone  or  with  the  help  of 
friends,  neighbor,  or  agency,  the  adjustments 
which  old  age  imposes  upon  everyone,  no 
matter  what  his  status?  There  is  a  sporadic 
but  nevertheless  definite  desire  on  the  part 
of  a  slowly  growing  number  of  caseworkers 
in  family  agencies  to  learn  how  to  individual¬ 
ize  service  to  the  older  persons  who  arc 


coming  more  and  more  often  to  them  for 
help  and  guidance.  Caseworkers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  work  with  elderly  people 
can  be  more  than  a  single  manipulation  of 
the  environmental  factors — a  transfer  from 
a  person’s  own  home  to  some  other,  organ¬ 
ized  home,  voluntary  or  public.  As  has  been 
said  so  many  times,  old  age  is  a  universal 
problem,  but  our  dealing  with  it,  as  an  agency 
or  as  an  individual,  must  be  personalized  if 
we  are  to  achieve  any  success  in  overcoming  | 
its  major  difficulties.  I 

Positive  demonstration  of  this  awakened 
interest  was  provided  in  the  requests  from 
family  agencies  which  resulted  in  a  session 
on  “Casework  and  the  Aging  Population”  at 
the  recent  biennial  meeting  of  the  Family 
Service  Association  of  America.  Along  with 
this  comes  the  heartening  information  that 
the  faculties  of  the  two  social  work  schools 
in  New  York  are  working  with  a  committee 
toward  a  reorientation  of  curricula  which 
will  help  students  for  that  phase  of  their 
work  in  the  future.  This  may  not  seem  to 
be  news  to  those  who  have  not  been  close  | 
to  this  phase  of  social  work,  but  to  many  it  j 
is  verification  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  1 
“All  things  come  to  him  who  waits!”  if  he 
continues  to  hammer  away  while  waiting. 

In  New  York  City  too  there  are  other  new 
developments  which  point  to  a  brighter 
future  for  some  of  our  older  people.  Among 
them  is  the  Central  Bureau  for  the  Jewish 
Aged  which  in  its  organization  and  method 
of  approach  is  showing  for  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  of  New  York  what  the  Bureau  for 
the  Aged  of  the  Welfare  Council  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  for  the  city  as  a  whole; 
namely,  that  a  sprecialized  approach  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  help  to  the  individual  per¬ 
son  and  to  his  family,  as  well  as  to  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole.  Their  wise  use  of  the 
medical  knowledge  and  advice  of  a  staff 
physician,  combined  effectively  with  the  skill 
of  the  social  work  staff,  is  a  clear  indication 
of  their  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  work 
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with  elderly  people  requires — more  than 
work  with  any  other  age  group — a  genuine 
understanding  of  the  physical  and  emotional 
health  of  the  person. 

The  bureau  is  pioneering  also,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm 
Hebrews  and  the  Jewish  Family  Service,  Inc., 
in  extending  the  service  and  security  of  the 
home  through  providing  a  visiting  house¬ 
keeper  service  to  those  persons  who  are  await¬ 
ing  admission  but  who,  with  the  provision  of 
the  service,  can  continue  to  remain  in  their 
own  homes  longer  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  While  again,  the  service  which  is  be¬ 
ing  given  is  not  new,  what  is  new  is  its  use  in 
a  different  setting,  under  different  auspices 
from  those  under  which  such  service  has  been 
administered  before.  This  experiment  will 
be  objectively  criticized  and  evaluated  for  use 
elsewhere  by  this  imaginative  group,  who 
see  no  virtue  in  persistently  clinging  to  tradi¬ 
tional  methods  of  solving  pressing  problems. 

A  program  of  non-resident  aid  is  one  in 
which  living  arrangements  for  candidates 
accepted  for  residence  in  a  home  for  the  aged 
are  made  when  those  candidates  do  not  as 
yet  need  the  physical  protection  of  the  home 
but  do  wish  the  security  of  the  knowledge 
that  it  will  be  available  to  them  when  and 
if  they  do  need  it. 

This  program,  under  the  direction  of  a 
trained  social  worker,  has  much  to  commend 
it  for  it  extends  the  services,  and  in  a  real 
measure  expands  the  facilities  of  the  home 
without  taxing  the  residential  accommoda¬ 
tions.  The  type  of  service  is  not  new.  It  has 
in  fact  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years 
by  other  homes,  not  only  in  New  York  but 
in  several  other  cities.  It  has  however  been 
given  new  impetus  by  the  effective  publicity 
surrounding  this  experiment.  These  are  new 
stimuli  for  its  consideration  by  other  homes 
as  a  practical  method  of  expanding  their 
services  at  a  time  when  demands  for  care 
are  increasing  and  building  is  so  costly  as  to 
be  at  a  standstill. 


Chronic  Illness 

It  has  become  habitual,  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  aged  in  need  of  care  outside  their 
home,  to  speak  of  “the  aged  and  the  chroni¬ 
cally  ill”  in  one  breath.  The  greatest  pressures 
and  the  greatest  frustrations  still  result  from 
the  lack  of  accommodations  for  this  group 
of  people.  ...  As  for  the  disabled  person 
who  needs  attendant  care  and  personal  serv¬ 
ice  almost  more  than  he  needs  medical  and 
skilled  nursing  care,  our  facilities  are  even 
more  woefully  inadequate.  The  program  of 
home  medical  care  which  has  been  carried 
for  cancer  patients  under  such  careful  direc¬ 
tion  and  guidance  at  Montefiore  Hospital, 
and  which  is  now  open  to  some  cardiac 
patients,  holds  much  promise.  It  not  only 
gives  immediate  aid  but  will  help  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  criteria  for  a  home  medical  care 
program  which  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  well  as  the 
chronically  ill  of  all  ages. 

The  essentials  of  the  Montefiore  program 
are  that  the  patient  remain  a  patient  of  the 
hospital,  although  he  is  removed  to  his  own 
home,  so  that  the  needed  hospital  services 
continue  to  be  available  to  him;  that  the 
patient  be  appropriate  for  care  in  the  home 
and  that  the  home  be  appropriate  for  the  care 
of  the  patients  in  order  to  avoid  substituting 
poor  care  in  the  home  for  expensive  service 
in  the  hospital;  that  the  plan  be  one  of  team¬ 
work  of  the  physician,  the  social  worker,  the 
family  and  the  visiting  nurse. 

Plans  for  a  city-wide  home  medical  care 
program  have  been  propiosed  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  hospitals.  This  may  well  relieve  some 
of  the  serious  overcrowding  of  the  hospital 
wards  by  older  patients  who  at  present, 
understandably  enough,  receive  scant  atten¬ 
tion  and  less  interest  from  overworked  staffs. 
This  will  be  genuine  progress  if  the  program 
is  not  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  method 
of  relieving  the  crowding  of  the  hospital  at 
the  expense  of  the  patient,  whose  care  should 
and  must  be  the  dominating  and  primary 
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consideration.  One  of  the  by-products  of  such 
a  program,  if  well  carried  out,  will  be  that 
both  the  doctor  and  the  social  worker  will 
go  back  into  the  home  from  which  both  have 
too  long  been  absent.  Both  will  hopefully 
derive  new  personal  knowledge  of  much 
that  goes  on  in  the  home  which  accounts  for 
an  individual’s  health  and  behavior. 

Many  who  are  watching  the  work  in  the 
rehabilitation  program  undertaken  by  the  de¬ 
partment  of  hospitals  at  Bellevue  Hospital 
see  in  it  the  most  promising  and  most  reward¬ 
ing  progress  which  has  yet  been  made  for 
the  care  of  older  people.  Rehabilitative  medi¬ 
cine  does  not  admit  that  age  in  itself  prevents 
a  return  to  either  partial  or  total  self  service 
and  care  on  the  part  of  a  patient.  It  has  even 
gone  further  than  this  in  actual  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  enabling  older  patients  to  care  for 
themselves  and  even  to  help  others. 

The  work  which  is  being  done  is  no 
miracle.  The  miracle  is  that  there  are  people 
who  have  the  infinite  patience,  understand¬ 
ing,  and  vision  as  well  as  a  determination  to 
bring  anyone  who  himself  cares,  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  realization  of  himself  and  his  physical 
capacity. 

Boarding  Homes 

Another  non-institutional  care  plan  for 
older"  people  is  that  of  placement  in  a  board¬ 
ing  or  family  home.  ...  As  in  any  placement 
plan,  there  must  always  be  more  homes  than 
there  are  persons  who  need  them  if  the  plan 
is  to  be  wholly  successful  or  satisfactory.  .  .  . 
Such  a  program  also  must  be  carried  on  in 
a  locality  in  which  there  are  homes — not 
small  apartments  or  tenements  without  the 
opportunity  to  give  either  privacy  or  the  kind 
of  accommodations  which  are  even  remotely 
suitable  for  an  older  person. 

The  plan  has  many  things  to  commend  it, 
perhaps  not  the  least  of  wfiich  is  the  extreme 
necessity  for  personalizing  the  arrangement 
and  creating  mutual  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  family  and  the  old  person  before 
any  attempt  is  made  at  a  placement.  If  this 


same  kind  of  care  were  exercised  in  all  serv¬ 
ices  for  older  people,  more  of  them  might 
be  satisfactory.  This  factor  may  prove  to  be 
a  greater  contribution  to  work  with  old  folks 
than  the  family  care  plan  itself,  great  though 
we  admit  that  to  be. 

One  cannot  omit  from  the  list  of  what  is 
“new  for  the  old”  the  establishment  of  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  the  Problems 
of  the  Aging  and  the  Aged  in  New  York 
State,  which  committee  is  concentrating  its 
attention  on  the  employment  problems  of 
older  persons.  It  has  so  far  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  the  way  of  study,  of  stimulating 
alertness  to  the  employment  problems  of 
older  persons,  and  to  the  need  for  knowing 
the  older  person’s  ability  as  well  as  his  age. 
What  is  more,  the  committee  is  working  con¬ 
stantly  with  several  state  departments  to  help 
promote  within  those  departments  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  divisions  which  will  concern 
themselves  especially  with  the  aspects  of  the 
state’s  health,  welfare  and  labor  programs, 
which  have  particular  reference  to  older 
people.  There  has  been  a  stimulation,  not 
only  from  this  committee,  but  also  from 
Governor  Dewey’s  Commission  to  Study  the 
Needs  of  the  Mentally  Ill,  of  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  care  given  to  the  large  percentage 
of  older  persons  who  are  admitted  to  state 
hospitals  for  what  might  be  called  social 
reasons  rather  than  reasons  of  actual  mental 
illness.  New  special  clinical  research  with  this 
group  now  being  carried  on  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  mental  hygiene  should  be  of  im¬ 
mense  value  in  planning  services  for  persons 
who  need  supervision  but  not  the  therapeutic 
or  curative  services  of  the  state  hospitals. 
Recent  press  statements  of  the  New  York 
State  administration’s  drive  to  improve  its 
program  for  the  treatment  and  care  of  all 
mentally  sick  citizens  lead  us  to  look  for 
improvement  also  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  the  so-called  mentally  infirm  aged — 
a  group  which  is  growing  so  rapidly  that 
the  conference  group  on  welfare  of  the  aged 
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of  the  Welfare  Council  has  recommended 
priority  for  a  study  of  their  situation.  These  ' 
are  the  older  men  and  women  who  are  lost 
to  themselves  and  the  world  around  them, 
at  least  in  their  ability  to  relate  themselves 
to  either.  They  pose  serious  problems  of  care 
to  their  families,  friends,  neighbors,  and 
social  workers  who  are  always  reluctant  to 
arrange  commitment  to  a  state  hospital.  Yet 
for  them  there  is  at  present  seldom  any 
alternative. 

Recreation 

Even  this  gloomy  outlook  can  be  bright¬ 
ened  by  new  hope.  The  few  studies  which 
have  been  made  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
lack  of  social  integration  in  the  family,  in  the 
neighborhood,  or  in  the  community,  is  often 
one  of  the  underlying  or  contributory  causes 
for  an  older  person’s  retreat  into  himself.  The 
observations  made  over  a  period  of  years  at 
some  of  our  community  centers  and  clubs 
for  older  persons  seem  to  bear  this  out. 

Recreation  is  still  new  for  older  persons — 
not  only  as  an  experience  but  even  as  an  idea 
that  makes  sense.  Most  of  our  older  people 
have  grown  up  in  a  “work  and  earn”  culture 
—in  an  era  without  child  labor  laws — and 
recreation  or  play  was  not  an  essential  or 
even  a  possible  part  of  any  day  or  even  of 
any  week.  Many  old  folks  have  then  what 
j  might  be  called  social  “adhesions”  to  break 
I  down,  new  habits  to  develop  at  a  time  when 
I  it  is  not  easy  to  do  so,  and  play  has  yet  to 
I  be  made  for  them  something  about  which 
they  need  not  feel  guilty.  It  has  been  said 
I  that  play  for  play’s  sake  is  still  not  yet  suf- 
I  ficiently  accepted  for  the  public  to  support  a 
1  program  which  will  provide  for  the  new 
I  leisure  which  old  people  have.  Even  when 
I  it  is  called  re-creation,  the  concept  is  so  new 
I  as  to  require  time  to  be  woven  into  the  com- 
I  munity  pattern  of  life.  Fortunately  in  New 
York  City  there  are  believers  in  both  who 
!  are  bringing  about’  an  understanding  of  the 
inner  needs  of  all  people  throughout  life.  As 
j  one  man  poignantly  put  it,  “One  can  die  of 


loneliness!”  If  no  more  than  this  need  for 
companionship  is  satisfied  to  some  extent  in 
clubs  and  community  centers  through  nor¬ 
mal  associations  with  others,  day  in  and  day 
out,  they  will  be  worth  much  more  than  goes 
into  them . 

There  is  real  significance  in  the  fact  that 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Welfare 
is  subscribing  to  this  activity  by  its  participa¬ 
tion  through  the  allocation  of  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  staff,  as  well  as  by  arranging  for 
the  use  of  city-owned  property  without  rental. 
This  public  subsidy  holds  promise  of  the 
administration  of  public  welfare  on  a  basis 
which  admits  that  a  public  welfare  agency 
recognizes  the  inner  needs  of  human  beings 
as  essential  to  their  well-being.  Another  very 
hopeful  development  is  the  expansion  of  the 
services  that  are  available  to  older  adults 
through  the  adult  education  facilities  of  the 
state.  As  yet  New  York  City  has  been  very 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  amazingly 
diverse  and  fascinating  possibilities  which 
could  make  life  much  more  interesting  and 
fruitful  for  older  people  through  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  hobby  show 
for  older  people,  sponsored  by  the  Welfare 
Council,  and  the  response  to  it  which  snow¬ 
balls  each  year — ^from  the  press  and  from  the 
participants  themselves — are  evidence  that 
when  age  actually  comes  into  its  own  it  is 
news! 

While  there  is  much  that  is  new  on  the 
economic  front,  in  the  proposed  revisions  of 
insurance  benefits  and  assistance  grants,  that 
is  a  subject  so  technical  and  so  broad  as  to 
require  a  separate  discussion.  What  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  new  in  the  research  field  is  that  today 
research  is  actually  being  directed  toward 
benefiting  the  aged.  In  medical  science, 
geriatrics,  or  applied  medicine  for  older  per¬ 
sons,  and  gerontology,  the  scientific  study  of 
the  aging  process,  there  are  rapid  strides  in 
capturing  the  interest  of  far  seeing  members 
of  the  profession.  The  American  Geriatrics 
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Society  publishes  a  journal,  and  conducts  an 
annual  meeting  for  the  medical  profession 
and  associate  members  from  the  social  work 
field.  The  Gerontological  Society  had  its  first 
open  meeting  in  New  York  this  month,  and 
has  published  a  valuable  journal  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1946.  The  American  Psychological  As¬ 
sociation  has  its  division  of  later  maturity 
which  is  already  making  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  understanding  of  both  the  effects 
of  aging  and  the  attitudes  of  older  people. 
The  Social  Science  Research  Council  has 
issued  two  valuable  pamphlets — one  on 
“Social  Adjustment  in  Old  Age,”  and  one 
on  “Psychological  Adjustment  to  Physical 
Handicap  and  Illness” — ^both  of  which  con¬ 
ditions  are  apt  to  obtain  in  old  age.  The 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  is  devoting  con¬ 
siderable  sums  and  the  time  of  very  able 
people  to  research  on  the  aging  process, 


which  may  be  more  than  experimental  in 
our  approach  to  planning  jobs,  activities  and 
other  phases  of  living  more  appropriate  to 
older  individuals. 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  “things 
are  looking  up”  in  the  field  of  the  care  of  the 
aged.  Discussion  of  the  aging  and  the  aged 
is  currently  fashionable  on  almost  any  agenda 
whether  it  be  in  social  work,  legislation, 
medicine,  research,  business,  or  in  the  family. 
Now  that  the  shift  in  the  age  composition  of 
our  population  is  no  longer  a  promise  of  the 
future  but  a  fact  of  the  living  present,  as  a 
major  social  force  affecting  both  family  and 
personal  life,  it  behooves  us  to  remember  that 
the  “old  age”  of  tomorrow  can  be,  if  we  direct 
our  efforts  wisely,  a  new  and  rich  experience, 
as  different  from  the  “old  age”  of  yesterday 
as  is  the  atomic  world  from  the  horse  and 
buggy  world  of  our  grandfathers. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Gentlemen : 

I  am  a  totally  blind  sports  commentator 
heard  over  KYW  every  Saturday  evening  at 
6:30.  I  would  appreciate  your  using  the  fol¬ 
lowing  material  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Outloof{  for  the  Blind. 

The  National  Golf  Tournament  for  the 
Blind  will  be  held  at  the  Plymouth  Country 
Club,  Norristown,  Pa.  (a  suburb  of  Phila¬ 
delphia),  on  July  8th  and  9th.  This  is  the  first 
such  tournament  to  be  held  in  the  east.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  the  greatest  interest  in  golf 
for  the  blind  has  been  in  the  Midwest — par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Detroit  area.  In  this  tourna¬ 
ment  there  will  be  entrants  from  the  Midwest, 
Alabama,  Texas,  California,  Maine,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  even  Canada. 

I  shall  also  participate  in  this  tournament, 
representing  Whitemarsh  Valley  Country 


Club.  My  radio  program  will  originate  from 
the  scene  of  the  tournament  on  Saturday,  July 
9th  at  6:30  p.m.  On  that  broadcast,  I  shall  in¬ 
terview  many  of  the  boys  competing  for  the 
championship. 

Golf  is  a  sport  in  which  the  blind  can  play  a 
reasonably  good  game.  Some  of  the  better 
blind  golfers  have  made  scores  as  low  as  90 
for  18  holes.  Pars  and  even  birdies  have  been 
shot  by  many  of  these  non-sighted  golfers. 
Of  course,  they  must  depend  on  their  caddie 
for  direction,  estimated  distance  of  shots,  and 
slope  of  the  terrain.  However,  many  seeing 
golfers  do  this  also.  The  blind  beginner  must 
learn  to  groove  his  swing.  This  comes  as  a 
result  of  many  patient  hours  of  practicing  to 
develop  form.  On  the  green  the  blind  golfer 
relies  principally  on  sound.  When  putting, 
the  caddie  either  rattles  the  flag  or  strikes  the 
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cup  with  a  metal  rod,  and  then  the  golfer 
putts  towards  the  sound,  making  allowances 
for  the  slope  of  the  terrain. 

Being  interested  in  sports,  particularly 
sports  for  the  blind,  I  find  golf  another  en¬ 
joyable  pastime — one  that  is  slowly,  but  defi¬ 
nitely,  becoming  another  sport  for  the  blind. 

If  any  totally  blind  person  wishes  to  enter  this 
tournament,  he  may  get  in  touch  with  me  at 
KYW.  To  qualify,  the  golfer  must  produce 
written  certification  from  his  local  golf  pro¬ 
fessional  that  he  has  scored  below  double  the 
par  for  his  course.  If  he  qualifies,  all  expenses 
will  be  paid.  By  that  we  mean  that  it  will  cost 
him  absolutely  nothing  to  enter  the  tourna¬ 
ment.  Transportation,  meals,  greens  fees, 
caddie  fees,  lodging  will  all  be  taken  care  of 
without  cost  to  the  contestant. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Bob  Allman 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Blind  Can  Now  Secure 
An  Accident  Insurance  Policy 

After  a  series  of  conferences  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
company  is  able  to  announce  that  it  is  now 
possible  for  gainfully  employed  blind  persons 
to  secure  an  accident  insurance  policy  provid¬ 
ing  accidental  death  benefits,  dismemberment 
benefits,  and  monthly  disability  benefits. 

The  American  Casualty  Company,  a  stock 
company  operating  since  1902  and  with  assets 
of  over  sixteen  million  dollars,  has  agreed 
to  issue  their  Protector  policy  to  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed  blind  persons  whose  earnings  average 
J75.00  or  more  per  month.  We  believe  that 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a  standard  accident 
policy  has  been  issued  to  the  blind.  It  is  the 
company’s  top  grade  commercial  policy,  is 
very  broad  in  coverage,  and  is  approved  by  the 
various  state  insurance  departments,  except 
Missouri  and  Colorado.  The  policy  will  pay: 


Accidental  death . $  500.00 

Accidental  loss  of  both  hands . $3000.00 

Accidental  loss  of  both  feet . $3000.00 

Accidental  loss  of  the  entire  sight 

of  both  eyes . $3000.00 

Accidental  loss  of  one  hand  and 

one  foot  . $3000.00 

Accidental  loss  of  one  hand  and  the 

entire  sight  of  one  eye . $3000.00 

Accidental  loss  of  one  foot  and  the 

entire  sight  of  one  eye  $3000.00 

Accidental  loss  of  one  arm . $2100.00 

Accidental  loss  of  one  leg . $2100.00 

Accidental  loss  of  one  hand . $1500.00 

Accidental  loss  of  one  foot  $1500.00 

Accidental  loss  of  the  entire  sight 

of  one  eye . $  800.00 

Monthly  benefit  while  totally 
disabled  from  the  first  day 
for  as  long  as  12  months  $  60.00 

Non-disabling  injury  fee . $  15.00 

The  only  exclusions  in  the  policy  are: 

1.  Hernia 

2.  Infections,  except  pyogenic  infections 
caused  by  injury 

3.  Flying  while  a  member  of  the  crew  of 
any  aircraft 

Benefits  starting  at  age  66  reduced  5%  a  year 
up  to  a  total  reduction  of  50%.  There  is  no 
increase  in  premium  because  of  older  age 
nor  is  the  policy  terminated  because  of  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  Any  gainfully  employed  male 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  64  or  gainfully 
employed  female  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
59  is  eligible  at  the  following  low  rates: 


Annually 

$15.00 

Male  Semi-annually 

$  8.00 

Quarterly 

$  4-25 

Annually 

$19.36 

Female  Semi-annually 

$10.18 

Quarterly 

%  5-34 

You  may  secure  any  additional  information 
desired  or  an  application  form  for  this  fine 
policy  from:  Jerry  J.  Moyer,  601  Common¬ 
wealth  Building,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 


INTRODUCING  THE  ADULT  TRAINING 
CENTER  OF  THE  NEW  MEXICO 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

MARK  SHOESMITH 


In  a  land  of  startling  contrasts  New  Mexico 
opens  its  new  workshop  and  training  center 
for  the  blind.  The  steel  and  concrete  building 
of  Pueblo  architectural  style  faces  west  on 
much-travelled  highway  54.  It  is  surrounded 
by  the  adobe  houses  of  the  Spanish  section 
of  Alamogordo — a  seemingly  quiet  little  city, 
but  the  home  of  the  atom  bomb.  To  the 
north  lie  the  Sacramento  mountains  and  the 
Apache  Indian  reservation  where  many  of 
the  natives  still  live  in  primitive  fashion;  to 
the  south  lie  the  Great  White  Sands  and  the 
Army  proving  ground.  The  Adult  Training 
Center  fits  into  this  paradoxical  pattern  very 
well,  for  here  one  finds  many  of  the  old 
native  crafts  combined  with  modern  pro¬ 
duction  methods. 

A  tour  through  the  building  takes  one 
first  to  the  office  area  in  center  front.  The 
salesroom  opens  to  the  right.  It  is  a  spacious 
room  with  zigzag  beamed  ceiling  and 
wrought  tin  lamps  providing  a  natural  setting 
for  articles  of  native  design.  Two  main  fac¬ 
tors  affect  the  planning  of  all  retail  items 
found  here:  first,  feasibility — it  must  be  the 
type  of  article  that  the  blind  employee  can 
produce  rapidly  and  accurately;  second,  sale- 
ability — it  must  be  the  type  of  article  that 
will  appeal  to  the  tourist  trade,  the  main 
outlet  for  retail  sales. 

Mark  Shoesmith,  for  four  years  director  of  the  first 
department  for  the  blind  at  Dayton’s  Goodwill  Industries, 
is  also  known  for  having  developed  courses  in  three- 
dimensional  art  for  the  blind  and  for  hb  own  work  in 
the  field  of  sculpture.  He  is  now  the  manager  of  the 
Adult  Training  Center  of  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the 
Blind. 


To  the  left  of  the  office  is  the  broomshop, 
extending  to  the  storage  room  at  the  rear  of 
the  building.  With  fluorescent  lighting,  color 
scheme  designed  for  the  partially  sighted,  and 
ample  floor  space  for  the  new  machinery, 
this  shop  is  equipped  for  efficient  operation. 
Back  of  the  office  and  salesroom  are  the 
washrooms,  another  storeroom  and  two  more 
large  workshops.  The  first  shop  is  given  over 
to  hand  weaving  and  sewing  for  the  training 
and  employment  of  blind  women.  Some 
leather  and  raffia  work  is  also  done  here, 
chiefly  to  develop  finger  dexterity  rather  than 
as  production  projects.  The  second  is  referred 
to  as  the  woodworking  shop,  since  most  of 
the  power  machines  are  for  working  with 
wood;  but  items  made  of  metal,  stone  and 
leather  are  also  produced  here.  Many  of  the 
materials  are  from  local  sources  and  arc  of 
unusually  interesting  quality. 

Moving  back  to  the  hall,  it  may  be  noted 
that  space  is  provided  off  the  center  store¬ 
room  for  a  stairway.  The  plans  of  the  build¬ 
ing  provide  for  expansion  at  the  rear  and  the 
addition  of  a  second  floor.  Gas  heat  and  an 
air-cooling  system  keep  the  shops  comfortable 
all  year  round.  This  completes  the  tour  of  the 
building.  It  stands  as  evidence  of  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  who  has  for  many 
years  worked  constantly  to  convince  the 
New  Mexico  legislature  that  a  program  for 
the  adult  blind  is  necessary.  It  represents  the 
achievement  of  an  educator  whose  interest 
in  his  pupils  goes  beyond  the  school  level. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
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Public  Welfare,  the  division  of  services  for 
the  blind  is  sending  trainees  from  all  parts 
of  the  state.  Copies  of  eye  reports,  medical 
examinations  and  history  summaries  are 
being  supplied  by  this  office,  followed  by 
discussion  of  the  cases  with  the  rehabilitation 
counselor.  Male  and  female,  from  diversified 
areas,  speaking  in  different  tongues,  these 
trainees  present  a  direct  challenge  to  the 
management  in  carrying  out  an  adjustment 
program.  Obviously,  such  a  program  must  be 
very  flexible  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  individual 
trainee.  Only  certain  points  of  the  program 
can  remain  fixed,  such  as  job  tryouts,  counsel¬ 
ling,  and  phases  of  orientation  including 
travel  techniques,  personal  appearance  and 
good  attitude.  The  training  period  will  also 
vary  from  three  to  six  months,  according  to 
the  abilities  of  the  individual  trainee. 

Old  in  craft  lore  but  new  in  manufarturing. 
New  Mexico  provides  very  few  placement 
opportunities  in  typical  factory  jobs;  rather, 
the  emphasis  will  be  on  training  for  home 
industries  and  self  employment.  General 
training  in  good  work  habits  will  be  given  in 
instances  where  industrial  placement  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Specific  training  will  include  prepara¬ 
tion  for  retail  selling,  piano  tuning  and  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  shops  of  the  Adult  Training 
Center  in  broommaking,  weaving,  sewing 
and  woodworking.  Other  types  of  training 
for  specific  jobs  will  be  offered  as  developed. 
A.  N.  B.  grants  are  to  be  increased  according 
to  the  budget  needs  of  trainees  and  will  be 


reduced  or  terminated  following  placement. 

With  twenty-five  regular  employees  serv¬ 
ing  as  the  production  unit,  it  is  planned  that 
five  will  be  the  maximum  number  of  trainees 
at  one  time.  As  soon  as  one  training  period  is 
completed,  another  will  begin;  employees  in 
the  production  unit,  too,  will  be  moved  out 
whenever  outside  placement  is  possible.  Thus, 
employment  and  training  facilities  will  be 
available  for  as  many  of  New  Mexico’s  ap¬ 
proximately  one  thousand  blind  as  possible. 
Including  the  staff,  the  total  personnel  of 
the  training  and  employment  center  will 
number  about  thirty-six.  Staff  consists  of  the 
manager,  the  bookkeeper-secretary,  three  shop 
supervisors  and  the  janitor. 

Housing  of  the  employees  would  seem  a 
most  difficult  problem  in  a  town  that  has 
more  than  doubled  its  population  during  the 
last  few  years.  Yet,  interested  townspeople 
have  already  offered  to  take  employees  into 
their  homes,  and  a  nearby  restaurant  has 
offered  special  luncheon  service  at  low  rates. 
As  other  problems  arise  it  is  hoped  that  they, 
too,  will  be  worked  out  as  well.  Certainly 
it  is  hoped  that  the  new  attitudes  and  skills 
provided  by  the  program  will  prepare  many 
New  Mexican  citizens  to  meet  and  solve  the 
age-old  problems  of  blindness. 

Readers  of  the  Outloof^^,  touring  the  south¬ 
west,  are  cordially  invited  to  stop  in  Alamo¬ 
gordo  and  visit  the  Adult  Training  Center 
of  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind  at 
408  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


LEGISLATIVE  GOALS 

LLOYD  H.  GREENWOOD 


January  means  the  introduction  of  legisla¬ 
tion  in  a  Congress  obviously  pledged  to  con¬ 
sider  the  enactment  of  laws  to  benefit  every 
class  of  people.  It  also  means  that  the  B.  V.  A. 


as  a  national  organization  must  do  some  ob¬ 
jective  thinking  before  asking  that  Congress 
take  legislative  action. 

Objective  thinking  means  consideration  of 
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society  as  a  working,  integrated  whole.  No 
unit  or  group  should  ask  for  individual  bene¬ 
fits  without  considering  the  effect  upon  other 
units  or  groups.  There  is  no  room  for  group 
selfishness  in  a  society  if  everyone  is  to  benefit 
equally. 

Blindness  is  not  the  most  serious  problem 
which  we  face  today.  Our  thinking  must  go 
beyond  blindness  if  the  B.  V.  A.  is  to  be  a 
positive  force  in  the  enactment  of  worth¬ 
while  legislation.  Even  a  superficial  study  of 
blindness  shows  that  certain  of  its  problems 
can  be  solved  only  by  the  individual.  They 
are  personal  and  cannot  be  legislated  out  of 
existence.  Good  legislation  can  only  open  up 
opportunities  and  make  available  the  train¬ 
ing  for  a  disabled  person  to  beat  his  handicap 
and  regain  his  self-respecting,  independent 
status.  This  should  enable  him  to  make  some 
individual  progress  in  our  competitive  society. 

Individual  competition  is  praiseworthy,  and 
individual  energy  and  initiative  will  be  re¬ 
warded.  Although  with  individuals  competi¬ 
tion  can  be  called  good,  in  groups  or  national 
organizations  it  can  be  extremely  dangerous 
and  destructive.  In  the  competition  of  na¬ 
tional  groups  such  as  labor,  capital,  veterans, 
and  many  others  there  can  be  no  good. 

In  our  society  all  these  forces  are  striving, 
or,  let  us  say,  fighting  to  advance  their  own 
doctrines,  and  these  doctrines  are  all  too  often 
selfish.  This  selfishness  is  a  result  of  narrow 
thinking  and  a  narrow  objective.  If  the 
blinded  veterans  do  not  take  a  look  at  them¬ 
selves  in  the  proper  light,  they  can  become 
as  narrow  as  the  rest. 

The  blinded  veteran  must  be  five  things: 
first,  a  citizen  of  the  world;  second,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States;  third,  a  disabled  person; 
fourth,  a  blind  person;  and  fifth,  a  veteran.  If 
he  is  to  be  loyal  to  himself  he  must  be  loyal 
to  these  five  things.  If  he  seeks  to  force 
bigger  benefits  for  blinded  veterans  alone,  he 
is  being  selfish  and  uncooperative. 

The  B.  V.  A.  can  make  its  contribution  to 
a  society  where  intelligent  provision  is  made 


for  the  assistance  of  the  old,  the  disabled,  thf 
unemployed,  and  other  people  who  have 
helped  to  build  that  society.  Many  of  these 
people  are  now  assisted  by  organizations 
which  ask  the  public  for  money  because  the 
government  does  not  have  an  adequate  pro¬ 
gram  to  give  them  effective  assistance.  These 
people  should  not  have  to  accept  help  from 
the  public  in  order  to  receive  the  medical  and 
rehabilitative  assistance  they  need.  They 
helped  to  build  our  society  and  most  of  them 
became  old  or  disabled  or  unemployed  doing 
just  that. 

For  most  of  us,  1949  represents  the  fourth 
year  of  blindness.  We  are  all  anxious  to  make 
progress  during  this  year  toward  beating  the 
disability.  Let  us  separate  the  problems  which 
are  personal,  and  attack  them  personally.  Let 
us  then  separate  these  problems  which  are 
ours  as  a  group,  and  attack  them  collectively. 
We  can  then  separate  the  problems  which  arc 
ours  because  we  are  human  beings  and  co¬ 
operate  with  others  to  solve  them.  We  must 
not  make  the  mistake  of  expecting  other  in¬ 
dividuals  or  groups  to  solve  our  personal 
problems. 

Legislation  is  not  for  personal  problems, 
instead  it  should  enable  everyone  to  have 
equal  opportunity  to  make  his  own  way. 

Reprinted  from  the  January,  1949  issue  of  the  B.  V.  A. 
Bulletin. 


This  excellent  article  by  Lloyd  H.  Greenwood,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  which 
appeared  in  the  January  issue  of  the  B.V.A.  Bulletin 
evidences  the  kind  of  American  spirit  which  we  are  glad 
to  commend. 

Two  pupils  from  the  North  Dakota  State 
School  for  the  Blind  received  blue  ribbons 
for  placing  first  in  the  Pembina  County  divi¬ 
sional  spelling  contest,  held  March  18,  1949. 
Amelia  Dorr,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gustav  Dorr  of  Hazelton,  placed  first  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  group.  Joyce  Hofla, 
daughter  of  Earl  Hoffa  of  Fargo,  placed  first 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  group. 


JULIA  WARD  HOWE  AND  PERKINS 
INSTITUTION 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  D.  Sc. 


Miss  Julia  Ward  was  the  brilliant  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  New  York  family  of  wealth  and 
position.  While  on  a  visit  to  Boston  in  her 
young  womanhood  she  was  taken  by  Longfel¬ 
low  to  see  Laura  Bridgman.  It  was  then  that 
she  first  met  the  dashing  Dr.  Howe,  her 
senior  by  eighteen  years.  He  forthwith  fol¬ 
lowed  up  the  acquaintance,  won,  married 
and  brought  her  to  quiet  South  Boston,  not 
to  live  much  at  the  great  house  but  rather 
in  an  adjacent  cottage,  embowered  within  a 
garden,  all  of  which  she  named  Green  Peace. 

Her  main  interests — literature  and  the  in¬ 
tellectual  life — were  for  many  years  sweet¬ 
ened  there  by  motherhood  and  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  distinguished  guests.  Only  upon 
occasion  did  she  appear  within  the  school 
part,  or  seem  to  share  her  husband’s  warm 
concern  for  the  little  world  of  blind  people. 
So,  some  of  these  fancied  her  to  be  cool 
toward  them;  wrongly,  of  course.  Naturally 
he  thought  nothing  too  good  for  them;  and 
with  this  feeling,  Mrs.  Anagnos,  their  eldest 
daughter,  who  had  from  girlhood  visited 
among  them,  actively  sympathized. 

Yet,  even  before  his  death,  Mrs.  Howe 
had  sometimes  addressed  the  school,  lectur¬ 
ing  to  the  girls,  for  example,  on  “Hope”,  as 
being  for  them  “the  greatest  of  these”,  and 
so  thrilling  them  by  her  kindly  sympathy 
that  they  could  not  but  consider  her  their 
understanding  friend.  Then,  in  her  first 
widowhood,  she  abandoned  Green  Peace  to 
live  with  the  Anagnoses,  and  there  wrote  her 
memoir  of  her  husband,  that  it  might  be  put 
into  raised  type  for  his  dear  people.  No  sub¬ 
sequent  life  of  him  has  been  more  charm¬ 
ingly  written. 


Busied  next  with  her  growing  social  in¬ 
terests  outside,  as  she  was,  she  did  not  abide 
long  with  her  daughter,  but  moved  into  the 
Beacon  Street  house  given  her  by  her 
brother;  lived  partly  too  at  Newport.  Still 
she  reappeared  occasionally  at  South  Boston 
to  lecture  to  the  pupils  or  to  bring  to  them 
such  fellow  celebrities  as  George  Riddle  to 
read  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  and 
more  often  musicians:  Perabo,  Adamowski, 
and  Ole  Bull. 

Mrs.  Howe,  who  dearly  loved  a  party, 
could  be  depended  upon  to  act  the  hostess  to 
perfection.  She  was  a  ready  speaker,  and 
witty,  and  had  a  diction  to  be  remembered. 

She  abetted  Director  Anagnos  in  estab¬ 
lishing  his  kindergarten.  She  sat  on  the  stage 
in  some  of  his  public  demonstrations.  Nat¬ 
urally,  with  a  feeling  of  family  proprietorship 
in  Perkins,  she  hoped  one  of  her  grandsons 
might  succeed  her  son-in-law  at  South  Bos¬ 
ton.  Yet  she  welcomed  me  there.  Once  a  year 
I  fetched  her  to  grace  our  celebration  of  Dr. 
Howe’s  birthday.  In  one  of  these  she  de¬ 
lighted  us  by  playing  and  singing  her  “Hunt¬ 
ing  Song” — her  own  composition. 

At  her  funeral,  in  a  Boston  church,  the 
music  was  appropriately  furnished  by  Perk¬ 
ins  Institution. 

The  Kansas  State  Association  for  the  Blind 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June  4-5  at  the 
Hotel  Kansan  in  Topeka,  Kansas.  Persons 
desiring  rooms  should  make  reservations  with 
the  hotel  before  May  24.  Rates  are  from 
$2.75  per  room  up.  For  further  details  write  to 
Miss  Agnes  Burke,  School  for  the  Blind,  1100 
State  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
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SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT 
For  several  years  we  have  had  what  wc 
term  a  “social  adjustment  program”  in  our 
school.  In  this  program  we  have  attempted 
to  teach  our  boys  and  girls  a  few  of  the  many 
things  that  they  need  to  help  them  take  their 
places  among  seeing  people  in  a  normal 
manner.  We  know  that  they  must  live  and 
work  with  people  of  all  kinds  and  in  every 
walk  of  life.  It  is  our  earnest  endeavor  in  this 
school  not  only  to  educate  our  students  from 
the  standpoint  of  trades  and  academic  work 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  becoming  ad¬ 
justed  to  their  fellowmen,  mentally,  physi¬ 
cally,  and  socially.  We  know  that  their  need 
for  this  training  is  even  greater  than  that  of 
people  who  are  not  visually  handicapped,  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  must  overcome  their 
handicap  from  the  standpoint  of  skill  and 
efficiency. 

A  few  of  the  many  things  which  we  have 
fitted  into  our  daily  schedule  of  teaching  are: 
dining  room  etiquette,  personal  appearance, 
aids  for  the  partially  sighted  in  mobility, 
choral  reading,  party  etiquette,  and  invita¬ 
tions  and  introductions. 

At  this  time  in  our  social  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram  we  are  working  with  the  totally  blind 
students  with  emphasis  on  mobility.  The 
ultimate  goal  of  this  phase  of  the  program  is 
to  develop  in  the  student  the  ability  to  go 
about  on  an  individual  basis  wherever  he 
may  be. 

Some  of  the  subjects  which  we  have  thus 
far  taught  in  this  phase  of  the  program  are: 
“Directions”  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Raymond  Sykes.  In  this  phase,  the  students 
were  taught  the  four  main  directions,  their 
counterparts,  and  how  to  locate  them  from 
any  position  even  after  having  moved  from 
the  original  position. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hahs  was  the  group  instructor 
for  the  phase,  “Walking  a  Straight  Line.”  In 
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this  the  students  learned  to  walk  any  straight 
line  without  varying.  This  was  very  good 
practice  for  staying  on  one  side  of  a  sidewalk 
so  as  not  to  collide  with  another  person  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

“Walking  to  a  Noise  or  Sound,”  which  was 
directed  by  Mr.  James  Tyson,  taught  the  art 
of  walking  to,  or  following  any  particular 
kind  of  noise.  This  was  exceptionally  helpful 
in  training  a  student  to  get  out  of  the  path 
of  automobiles  and  other  moving  vehicles. 

Mrs.  Carl  Williams,  a  former  student  of 
the  school,  taught  “The  Use  of  the  Cane”  to 
the  group.  In  this  she  taught  them  how  to 
hold  and  manipulate  a  cane  properly,  the 
purpose,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  cane. 

Each  one  of  these  subjects  was  taken  up 
in  group  meetings  with  the  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  together.  After  the  subject  was  thor¬ 
oughly  explained  to  the  group,  each  faculty 
member  gave  individual  instruction  to  stu¬ 
dents  for  as  long  a  period  as  seemed  neces¬ 
sary. 

Two  aids  which  we  have  in  teaching  these 
courses  are:  basketballs  with  bells  inside,  and 
an  obstacle  course  for  developing  facial  vi¬ 
sion.  Both  have  been  very  helpful  and  the 
latter  has  helped  us  to  discover  just  how 
many  students  have  developed  facial  vision, 
and  how  many  need  intensive  training  for  it. 

The  social  dates  for  the  year  have  been 
planned  so  as  to  correlate  them  with  this 
phase  of  the  socialization  program.  There 
has  been  a  dance,  a  fall  picnic,  a  square 
dance,  and  a  Hallowe’en  carnival.  Other  ac¬ 
tivities  are  planned  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 


CHECKS  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS 

The  checks  for  blind  persons  mentioned  in 
the  October  issue  of  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind 
may  be  ordered  from  the  De  Luxe  Check 
Printers,  Inc.,  3456  N.  Kedzie  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago  18,  Illinois  at  $10.00  for  500  or  $15.00 
per  1000. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 


The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“Library  Work  with  the  Blind”  by  Alison 
B.  Alessios  in  Wilson  Library  Bulletin  for 
January,  1949.  This  article  traces  the  history 
of  printing  for  the  blind  and  library  work 
with  the  blind  from  the  first  book  printed  in 
France  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century 
up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
work  with  the  blind  is  a  very  special  feature 
within  library  work  and  that  many  possibili¬ 
ties  for  its  development  exist.  In  particular, 
this  refers  to  the  talking  book  and  to  library 
work  with  blind  children. 

“Retrolental  Fibroplasia”  by  V.  Everett 
Kinsey  and  Leona  Zacharias  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  for 
February  26,  1949.  The  article  reviews  previ¬ 
ous  works  and  reports  on  a  special  study  of  in¬ 
fants  born  at  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital 
and  the  Providence  Lying-in  Hospital.  In 
conclusion,  the  authors  state  that  “while  a 
positive  correlation  between  rise  and  incidence 
of  the  disease  and  change  in  treatment  does 
not  constitute  proof  of  any  causal  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  nevertheless  it  is  suggestive 
that  the  medication  used  may  be  of  etiologic 
significance.” 

“Rigidity  and  Isolation:  A  Study  of  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind”  by  Helton  McAndrew 
in  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psy¬ 
chology  for  October,  1948.  The  purpose  of  this 
study  was  to  inquire  into  the  personality 
structure  of  those  handicapped  by  deafness 
and  blindness.  Data  collected  indicated  that 
the  deaf  and  the  blind  are  more  rigid  than 
the  normal.  However,  there  are  such  large 
individual  variations  that  the  figures  may 
not  represent  real  group  differences. 

“Obstacle  Detector  versus  Guidance  De¬ 


vice”  by  Victor  Twersky  in  the  Biological 
Review  for  March,  1949  reports  on  the  work 
of  the  Guidance  Device  Research  Project  of 
the  City  College  of  New  York.  An  obstacle 
detecting  device  has  been  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  and  the  working  of  this  model  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail. 

“The  Story  of  the  Blind  in  Utah”  compiled 
by  Kate  B.  Carter  constitutes  the  April,  1949 
issue  of  Heart  Throbs  of  the  West,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers. 
The  pamphlet  traces  the  history  of  work  with 
the  blind  in  Utah  and  of  the  agencies  for  the 
blind  of  that  state,  and  gives  personal  sketches 
of  individual  blind  men  and  women. 

“I  Was  Blind  but  Now  I  See”  by  Major 
Robert  P.  Steptoe  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  for  January  8,  1949.  “Carried  sightless 
from  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  an  American 
veteran  who  would  not  surrender  to  his  afflic¬ 
tion  tells  the  dramatic  story  of  how  a  corneal 
transplant  has  finally  given  him  perfect  vision 
in  one  eye. 

“Personality  Crippling  Through  Physical 
Disability”  by  Thomas  D.  Cutsforth  in  the 
Journal  of  Social  Issues  for  Fall,  1948.  The 
author  states  that  “it  is  true  that  blindness 
makes  life  more  difficult,  but  blindness  alone 
cannot  explain  the  amount  of  disability,  phy¬ 
sical,  social  and  economic,  that  is  found 
among  the  blind.” 

Blind  professional  writers  are  represented 
in  these  recent  publications:  Woman  of  the 
Roc/(^  by  Hector  Chevigny,  published  by  A.  A. 
Wyn,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  California  Step¬ 
ping  Stones  by  Robert  Kingery  Buell,  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford, 
California. 
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You  RECEIVED  with  youF  minutes  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind  meeting  held 
in  Chicago,  December  to  and  ii,  1948,  a  copy 
of  Miss  Louise  McGuire’s  address  and  some 
literature  pertaining  to  the  Walsh-Healey 
Public  Contracts  Act  and  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

Since  that  time  we’ve  had  a  meeting  with 
Mr.  Harry  Weiss,  Miss  McGuire  and  other 
officials  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Divisions  in  Washington  and  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  place  before  you  the 
following  information  in  brief  and  concise 
form. 

Although  workshops  operated  by  a  state 
are  not  subject  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  they  are  subject  to  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act,  and  it  is  recommended  that  they  apply 
for  a  certificate  immediately  even  though  they 
are  not  subject  to  the  regulations  until  they 
receive  a  government  contract  in  excess  of 
$10,000.00. 

Mandatory  Procedures  for  Workshops  for 
THE  Blind  in  Order  to  Meet  the  Require¬ 
ments  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  AND  THE  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act  of  1936 

I.  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (commonly 
called  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law) 

Workshops  (except  state-operated  work¬ 
shops)  which  are  performing  work  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  which 
employ  handicapped  persons  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving  less  than  40  cents  an  hour  must  hold 
a  sheltered  workshop  certificate. 

Homeworkers  Employed  in  Restricted  In¬ 
dustries.  Each  homeworker  regardless  of 
earnings  must  have  a  special  individual  cer¬ 
tificate  if  employed  on  w'ork  in  any  of  the 
following  lines;  jewelry,  women’s  apparel. 


knitted  outerware,  gloves  and  mittens,  but¬ 
tons  and  buckles,  handkerchiefs  and  em¬ 
broideries. 

Records.  Accurate  records  of  hours  worked 
and  wages  paid  must  be  kept  for  each  worker 
who  is  performing  work  which  comes  under 
the  terms  of  the  Act. 

Each  homeworker  regardless  of  the  kind 
of  work  performed  must  have  an  individual 
homeworker’s  handbook  for  the  recording  of 
wages,  hours,  type  of  work,  etc. 

Overtime.  Time  and  one-half  the  regular 
rate  of  pay  must  be  paid  each  worker  for  all  i 
hours  worked  over  forty  in  any  work  week.  ■ 
Piece  Rates.  Piece  rates  paid  to  handicapped  I 
workers  must  be  as  high  as  those  paid  to  I 
non-handicapped  workers  in  commercial  es¬ 
tablishments  in  your  area  for  essentially  simi-  1, 
lar  operations.  For  example,  if  the  rate  hap-  I 
pened  to  be  per  dozen  for  a  certain  item,  I 
it  might  happen  that  a  blind  worker  would  : 
only  complete  two  dozen  in  an  hour,  making 
his  pay  per  hour.  This  situation  would 
be  all  right  if  commercial  industry  paid  10^ 
or  less  per  dozen  for  the  same  operation  on 
the  same  item.  The  Wage  and  Hour  and 
Public  Contracts  Divisions  have  no  data  col¬ 
lected  on  piece  rates  paid  by  commercial  in¬ 
dustry  but  the  workshops  should  endeavor  to 
get  the  information  in  their  locality  on  going 
piece  rates  for  items  that  they  now  make.  , 
II.  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  ^ 
(for  all  workshops  holding  government  con-  I 
tracts  in  excess  of  $10,000.00)  [ 

The  requirements  under  the  Walsh-Healey  | 
Public  Contracts  Act  are  the  same  as  those  | 
listed  above  for  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  | 
Act,  with  the  following  important  exceptions: 

I.  State-owned  Workshops.  State-owned 
or  operated  shops  must  comply  when  I 
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holding  government  contracts  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $10,000.00.  Application  for  a 
certificate  must  be  made  as  prescribed 
as  soon  as  the  workshop  knows  or 
has  reason  to  believe  it  will  receive 
such  a  contract. 

2.  Minimum  Wage  Determination  in 
the  Textile  Industry.  Handicapped 
workers  must  be  paid  not  less  than 
87  cents  per  hour  if  they  are  working 
on  any  of  the  following  items  which 
are  now  listed  in  the  Blind-made 
Products  Schedule:  cocoa-fiber  mats, 
cotton  pillowcases,  buck  towels,  cot¬ 
ton  mailing  bags,  or  muslin  wrappers, 
unless  the  workshop  holds  a  certificate 
or  has  made  application  for  a  certifi¬ 
cate  permitting  k  to  pay  rates  lower 
than  87  cents  an  hour.  (There  are  also 
certain  other  textile  items  not  on  the 
Schedule  of  Blind-made  Products 
which  are  subject  to  this  determina¬ 
tion.  The  87  cent  minimum  was  set 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  items 
considered  generally  manufactured  in 
a  textile  mill.) 

3.  Minimum  Wage  Determinations  in 
Other  Industries.  All  present  schedule 
items,  with  the  exception  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  items  listed  in  paragraph  2,  are 
not  covered  by  any  specific  industry 
wage  determination;  therefore  the 
hourly  minimum  is  effective.  How¬ 
ever,  new  industry  wage  determina¬ 
tions  may  be  made,  new  products  may 
be  added  to  the  schedule  that  come 
under  a  higher  wage  determination, 
and  present  schedule  items  may  be¬ 
come  classified  under  higher  wage 
determinations.  You  will  be  notified 
of  any  changes  in  regulations  by  us. 
If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  wage  classi¬ 
fication  of  any  product  that  you  make 
outside  of  the  schedule  listing,  contact 
your  regional  director  for  informa¬ 
tion. 
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4.  Homeworh^.  Homework  on  govern¬ 
ment  contracts  in  excess  of  $10,000.00 
is  prohibited  under  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Public  Contracts  Act. 

5.  Overtime.  Time  and  one-half  the  reg¬ 
ular  rate  of  pay  must  be  paid  for  all 
hours  worked  over  eight  in  any  one 
day  or  over  forty  in  any  one  work 
week,  using  whichever  method  brings 
the  greater  return  to  the  client. 

6.  Safety  and  Health.  The  Act  requires 
that  all  work  on  government  contracts 
be  performed  under  safe  and  sanitary 
conditions.  Compliance  with  state 
inspection  laws  will  be  taken  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  compliance. 

III.  Certification  of  Workshops 

Filing  for  Certificate.  Certificate  applica¬ 
tion  forms  may  be  obtained  from  your 
regional  office  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  and 
Public  Contracts  Divisions  (list  enclosed  with 
minutes  of  National  Industries  meeting)  or 
they  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Wage  and  Hour  and 
Public  Contracts  Divisions,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  application  is  filed  with  the  regional 
director.  The  filing  of  the  application  in  good 
faith  will  serve  as  a  certificate,  permitting  the 
payment  of  sub-minimum  wages,  until  such 
time  as  the  application  has  been  acted  upon 
by  the  regional  director.  A  period  of  one 
month  is  usually  required  to  make  the  pre¬ 
liminary  investigation  and  process  the  ap¬ 
plication.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
real  desire  of  the  shop  to  pay  the  best  possible 
real  wages  under  given  circumstances. 

Sheltered  Workshop  Certificate.  A  certifi¬ 
cate  issued  to  a  workshop  applies  equally 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  and  per¬ 
mits  the  payment  of  sub-minimum  wages 
under  either  Act  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  stated  on  the  certificate.  This  certifi¬ 
cate  will  be  issued  for  the  lowest  approved 
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wage  paid  to  a  handicapped  worker  in  your 
shop.  A  learner  rate  lower  than  the  shop 
rate  will  be  established  for  beginning  work¬ 
ers  in  accordance  with  the  program  of  the 
shop. 

The  certificate  will  usually  be  issued  for  a 
term  of  one  year.  Application  for  renewal 
certificate  should  be  made  at  least  one  month 
before  the  expiration  of  the  certificate  held 
by  the  workshop. 

Special  Individual  Certificate  for  a  Home- 
bound  Client  of  a  Worlds  hop.  Homeworkers 
employed  in  certain  restricted  industries  who 
require  special  certification  (as  described 
above)  must  have  a  “Special  Individual  Cer¬ 
tificate  for  a  Homebound  Client  of  a 
Sheltered  Workshop.”  A  copy  will  go  to  the 
workshop.  Special  individual  certificates  for 
homebound  clients  are  to  be  renewed  along 
with  the  workshop  certificate. 

Homeworl{ers  Handbook^.  In  keeping  this 
record,  close  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
following:  amount  of  material  and  approxi¬ 
mate  hours  worked.  A  reasonable  method 
should  be  developed  for  calculating  the  hours 
worked  by  the  clients.  Any  homework 
amounting  to  over  forty  hours  per  week 
should  be  reimbursed  at  time  and  one-half  the 
worker's  regular  rate  of  pay.  (Please  consult 
the  pamphlet  “Regulations  on  How  to  Keep 
Wage  and  Hours  Records”  sent  with  N.  I.  B.' 
minutes.)  Homeworker’s  handbooks  may  be 
secured  upon  request  from  the  regional  office 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Divisions  in  your  area. 

Several  bills  are  now  before  Congress  to 
increase  the  minimum  hourly  wage.  If  and 
when  these  bills  pass,  we  will  notify  you  of 
the  changes  affecting  the  present  regulations. 

C.  C.  Kleber 

MRS.  IRWIN  DIES 
Friends  throughout  the  country  and  abroad 
will  be  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Robert  B.  Irwin  on  the  morning  of  April  23. 
She  was  born  Mary  Blanchard,  on  January  10, 
1884,  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  where  she  attended 


private  schools.  In  1906  her  father  moved  to 
Cleveland,  where  she  became  a  social  worker 
with  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  and 
later  its  assistant  secretary.  Soon  she  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  visiting  teacher  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  specializing  in  work  with  blind 
children.  She  was  married  to  Dr.  Irwin  in 
1917  and  has  been  his  faithful  helper  ever 
since.  She  was  secretary  of  the  Clear  Type 
Publishing  Committee  from  the  time  of  its 
formation  until  her  death.  The  Irwins  moved 
to  Montclair,  N.  J.,  in  1923  and  Dr.  Irwin 
commuted  to  New  York  City  where  he  was 
executive  director  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  In  1947  they  moved  to  the 
home  which  they  had  built  at  Pompton  Lakes, 
where  she  passed  away  after  four  months’  ill¬ 
ness.  The  funeral  w^s  on  April  25  in  River- 
dale,  near  Pompton. 

Mrs.  Irwin’s  main  characteristic  was  total 
selflessness.  She  was  interested  in  the  troubles 
and  joys  of  others,  and  latterly  in  the  blind 
overseas.  She  wrote  wonderful  letters  and 
although  she  was  too  busy  to  take  an  active 
part  in  club  work,  she  had  hosts  of  friends  in 
Montclair,  Pompton  and  wherever  she  went. 
Her  joy  and  satisfaction  was  in  being  the  best 
possible  wife  of  a  great  leadeu"  in  work  for 
the  blind. 
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Wallet-Purse.  For  ladies,  the  “Hollywood 
i  Pinch  Purse”  offers  sufficient  advantages  to 
[  justify  its  being  handled  by  this  department. 

It  is  attractive  and  compact,  considering  the 
i  functions  it  performs.  It  measures  4%  in. 

long  by  3%  in.  wide  by  %  in.  thick.  It  is 
i  made  of  natural  pigskin  mounted  on  a  sim- 
1  ulated  gold  frame.  It  is  opened  by  squeezing 
I  the  sides  between  thumbs  and  forefingers 
i  about  an  inch  below  the  top.  On  one  side  it  has 
I  a  pocket  for  keys  or  other  flat  objects  and  a 
iwo-pocket  billfold,  closed  by  a  snap  fastener. 

]  On  the  other,  it  has  a  plastic  coin  holder  with 
slots  for  pennies,  nickels,  dimes  and  quarters; 

i!  a  pocket  closed  by  a  flap  with  snap  fasteners 
for  larger  bills,  half  dollars,  cards  or  the  like; 

1  I  and  a  transparent  pocket  for  identifications, 
etc.  Postpaid,  I4.00. 

Four-in-One  Measuring  Spoon.  This  is  such 
an  inexpensive  utensil  that  it  poses  an  inter¬ 
esting  problem — ^the  cost  of  shipping  exceeds 
the  cost  of  the  article.  Moreover,  it  seems 
quite  likely,  since  it  is  such  a  handy  device, 
that  it  will,  within  a  year  or  so,  be  obtainable 
just  about  everywhere.  At  this  time,  however, 
it  is  hard  to  find,  so  it  has  finally  been  de¬ 
cided  to  offer  it  at  two  prices,  depending  on 
whether  it  has  to  be  shipped  separately  or  is 
■  included  with  a  shipment  of  other  articles. 

The  Four-in-One  is  a  single  piece  of  plastic 
I  about  5*^  in.  long.  When  it  is  set  down  on  a 
level  space,  one  end  has  a  quarter  teaspcxin 
hollow,  and  the  other  a  half  teaspoon.  It  sits 
f  quite  stably  so  that  liquids  can  be  measured 
j  by  touch.  If  it  is  turned  over,  one  end  has  a 
teaspoon  and  the  other  a  tablespoon.  How- 
f  ever,  in  this  position  it  does  not  sit  level,  for 
the  teaspoon  side  is  about  a  quarter  inch 


above  the  bottom  of  the  tablespoon  side.  If  a 
spacer  is  placed  under  the  teaspoon  side,  it 
will  be  sufficiently  stable  for  filling  by  touch. 
If  the  Four-in-One  is  ordered  with  other 
articles,  the  price  is  lot-  If  it  is  ordered  sep¬ 
arately,  the  price  is  20^,  to  cover  the  cost  of 
packing  and  shipping. 

Imma-Whiz.  Both  the  addition  and  subtrac¬ 
tion,  and  the  multiplication  and  division 
versions  of  this  mathematical  “Bingo”  game 
are  now  available  in  braille.  The  former  com¬ 
prises  twenty-four  playing  cards,  each  carry¬ 
ing,  in  braille  and  large  inkprint  six  addition 
and  six  subtraction  problems.  There  are 
eighteen  answer  cards  (braille  and  inkprint). 
The  teacher  or  leader  calls  off  the  answers 
at  random  and  if  a  player  has  on  his  card 
the  problem  for  which  a  called  number  is 
the  correct  answer,  he  notes  this  in  some 
way.  The  first  person  to  have  answers  called 
to  all  the  problems  on  his  card  wins  the 
round  and  calls  out,  “I’m  a  Whiz.”  Variations 
can  easily  be  worked  out  by  the  teacher. 
Braille  and  inkprint  instructions  are  included. 

The  division-multiplication  version  is  the 
same,  except  that  each  of  the  twenty-four 
playing  cards  has  six  problems  in  multiplica¬ 
tion  and  six  in  division.  There  are  forty-five 
answer  cards.  Playing  cards  measure  6  by  6 
inches.  In  the  addition-subtraction  game,  the 
highest  answer  is  eighteen;  in  the  multiplica¬ 
tion-division  version,  answers  goes  as  high  as 
ninety.  The  price  of  either  set  is  $1.75,  post¬ 
paid. 

I.  R.  E.  Convention.  At  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  man¬ 
ufacturers  had  exhibits  which  foreshadow 
the  developments  which  may  be  expected  in 
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the  near  future.  Considering  the  number  of 
queries  which  come  in  about  records  and 
recording,  a  short  summary  here  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

Readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  one 
exhibitor  had  a  phonograph  playing  under 
water,  even  the  loudspeaker  was  immersed 
and  seemed  not  at  all  to  bother  the  blase  gold¬ 
fish  swimming  about  it. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  motors  and  record 
changers  were  shown  playing  at  all  three 
speeds — commercial,  long-playing  and  the 
RCA  45-revolutions-per-minute  records.  The 
RCA  records  have  very  large  center  holes, 
somewhat  over  an  inch,  but  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  got  around  that,  either  by  bush¬ 
ings  on  the  turntable  or  (in  the  case  of  the 
lecord  changer)  by  spacers  which  snap  into 
the  RCA  center  hole  and  can  be  left  there. 

Most  of  the  manufacturers  of  crystal  pick¬ 
ups  showed  pickups  which  will  play  all  kinds 
of  records  at  the  same  needle  pressure.  They 
get  around  the  needle  change  in  various  in¬ 
genious  ways.  One  had  both  needle  points 
on  the  same  side  of  the  cartridge  and,  by 
changing  the  tilt  of  the  unit  in  the  arm, 
brought  one  tip  or  the  other  in  contact  with 
the  record.  Another  had  one  needle  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  top  and  the  other  from  the 
bottom,  and  by  turning  a  knob  at  the  front, 
the  operator  could  turn  the  crystal  over.  An¬ 
other  supplied  two  tine  cartridges,  either  of 
which  could  be  snapped  into  the  arm.  All 
units  operated  at  needle  pressures  of  from  5 
to  8  grams,  or  around  a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  recorders  was 
the  Wagner-Nicholls  embossed  recording 
system  which  is  scheduled  to  list  at  $160.00. 
The  quality  was  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
any  of  the  embossing  systems,  including  the 
All  Purpose  machine.  Indeed,  it  was  quite 
good,  even  for  music.  In  many  ways  it  is  a 
radical  departure  from  other  systems.  Instead 
of  the  conventional  turntable,  it  uses  a  little 
driving  disc  at  the  center  and  the  portion  of 
the  record  on  which  the  recording  is  made 


slides  over  a  flocked  surface.  The  same  head 
is  used  for  both  recording  and  playing  back. 
Even  the  needle  serves  both  purposes,  and 
the  change  in  needle  pressure  is  accomplished  ! 
by  the  use  of  a  lever.  The  recordings  are 
made  at  320  lines  per  inch,  so  that  15  minutes  t 
can  be  recorded  on  each  side  of  a  4%-inch  I 
disc.  The  pickup  is  mounted  on  an  arm  j 
which  travels  across  the  back  of  the  machine 
33  the  recording  progresses,  so  that  it  remains  , 
tangent  to  the  record  groove  at  all  times,  and, 
no  matter  in  what  position  the  machine  is  - 
held  (even  upside  down)  it  still  tracks.  The  ? 
demonstrator  folded  and  creased  a  record  and  = 
when  it  was  opened  out  again  it  could  still  be  J 
played.  It  is  not  yet  known  w’hether  these  [ 
records  can  be  played  with  the  new  pickups.  1 
The  manufacturer  played  them  on  a  standard  I 
machine,  but  the  pickup  base  had  been  con¬ 
siderably  altered,  so  that  it  appears  that  the 
earlier  conventional  pickups  are  not  satis-  ; 
factory. 

Lower-priced  wire  and  tape  recorders  were 
not  exhibited.  In  the  $1000  plus  class,  Magne-  ■ 
cord  gave  a  startlingly  faithful  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  recordings  essentially  flat  to  15000 
cycles  j>er  second,  with  virtually  no  apparent  ; 
harmonic  distortion.  This  machine  employs 
plastic  tape. 

Loxg-Pl.\ying  Records.  For  those  who  have 
units  designed  to  play  the  Columbia  Long- 
Playing  Records,  and  who  have  also  an  All  j 
Purpose  Sound  System,  240  line  per  inch  lead  ! 
screws  are  available  at  a  price  of  $3.25.  A  | 
special  micro-groove  cutting  stylus  is  also  j 
available  in  sapphire  at  $3.75.  Such  record-  \ 
ings  cannot  be  played  satisfactorily  on  the  I 
A.  P.  Machine  because  the  pickup  will  not  j 
track  them  without  damage.  | 

For  making  embossed  recordings  at  240  | 
lines  per  inch,  the  embossing  stylus  which  j 
has  always  been  supplied  with  our  All  Pur-  | 
pose  Sound  System  is  satisfactory,  although 
such  recordings  must  likewise  be  played  back 
on  some  type  of  L.  P.  record  player  rather  : 
than  on  the  All  Purpose  machine.  j 
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of  the  pertinent  facts  about  Johnny?  Will  a 
hasty  decision  be  good  enough? 

As  his  teacher,  you  are  aware  that  the  most 
vital  factor  in  arriving  at  a  successful  under¬ 
standing  of  any  problem  youngster  is  the 
home.  Even  in  our  residential  schools  parent 
cooperation  is  essential.  There  are  nine 
chances  out  of  ten  that  Johnny  didn’t  become 
bad  overnight.  Maybe  his  parents  and  his 
neighborhood  have  branded  him  as  “bad” 
or  a  “hopeless”  case.  Sending  Johnny  out  of 
the  room  will  not  solve  the  problem.  It  has 
been  said  effectively  that  “education  is  not  a 
commodity  to  be  put  together  on  an  assembly 
line  and  delivered  in  packages.  Rather,  it  has 
to  do  with  the  awakening  of  personalities 
and  fitting  children  for  life.”  A  factor-like 
procedure  in  child  training  is  doomed  to 
failure.  Freedom? — ^Yes.  Freedom  without 
supervision? — ^No,  anything  but  that.  The 
creation  of  happy  and  useful  beings  depends 
a  great  deal  upon  the  attitude  of  mind  cre¬ 
ated  toward  the  job  at  hand. 

It  is  during  these  early  formative  years 
that  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  adult  he 
is  to  become  are  being  formed,  habits  which 
are  exceedingly  difficult  to  change  once  they 
have  become  crystallized.  So,  at  this  recep¬ 
tive  stage,  if  Johnny  pursues  a  well-rounded 
course  of  education  and  living,  one  in  which 
he  is  given  a  share  in  managing  his  own 
activities,  he  is  building  for  himself  the 
capacity  for  an  unstunted,  straightforward 
outlook  on  life.  Therefore,  the  successful, 
growing  teacher  will  see  to  it  constantly  that 
she  is  a  “good-will  emissary”,  striving  at  all 
times  to  cultivate  desirable,  friendly  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  school  and  the  community. 

The  following  list  of  attributes,  while  not 
intended  to  be  all-inclusive,  can  serve  as  a 
frame  of  reference  to  freshen  your  thinking 
from  time  to  time  as  you  prepare  these 
pupils  to  become  worthy  members  of  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  society: 

I.  Personality  that  assists  as  well  in  team¬ 
work  as  in  leadership 


a.  Treat  the  youngster  with  consider-  ' 
ation.  Remember  that  your  conduct 
may  influence  his  future  attitudea.  1 

2.  Realization  of  the  need  for  professionafe  ; 
growth 

3.  Consideration  of  subject  matter  as  a 
means  to  an  end — the  development  of  i 
a  useful  member  of  a  democratic  so-  ' 
ciety 

4.  Being  not  the  first  to  lay  the  old  aside, 
but  not  the  last  to  use  the  new. 

5.  Being  a  member  of  the  whole  commit-  I 
nity — not  a  “schoolhouse  isolationist” 

a.  Be  friendly.  Many  youngsters  today 
believe  they  are  failures,  thougji 
they  haven’t  had  time  to  be.  Further 
the  development  of  social,  not  anti¬ 
social  attitudes. 

b.  Discover  the  child’s  problems,  if  you 
can.  If  you  know  his  background  I 
situations,  you  may  be  better  able 
to  sympathetically  help  him. 

6.  Mastery  of  the  teaching  area  and  a  ' 
knowledge  of  related  areas 

7.  Provision  of  opportunities  to  practice 
democracy  as  a  way  of  life 

8.  Possession  of  ability  plus  adaptability 

9.  Having  a  sense  of  humor  plus  commoo 

sense  I 

10.  A  child-centered  philosophy  and  objec¬ 
tives 

a.  Try  to  gain  his  confidence  and  re-  \ 
spect.  Your  chances  are  far  better  if  ; 
he  believes  in  you.  Antagonists 
merely  makes  the  approach  more 
difficult 

b.  Don’t  brand  the  youngster!  Such 
epithets  as  “brat”,  “delinquent", 
“liar”,  are  to  be  severely  frowned 
upon.  A  positive  approach  is  always 
preferable  to  a  negative  one. 

11.  Possession  of  physical  fitness — patieno^ 
perseverance,  kindness  and  enthusiasm 

12.  Initiative  and  “stick-to-it-iveness”  | 

13.  Adherence  to  a  high  standard  of  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics 


